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Comet Falls, one of the spectacular falls of the 
south side of Rainier National Park in the State of 
Washington. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-One Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 

















A NEW TREND 


in the teaching of GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 
is gaining momentum. Texts that meet the new 
organization are— 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR (Grade 4) 
OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT (Grade 5) 
OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS (Grade 6) 


HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS (Grade 7) 


Embodies the new spirit and objectives of geography 
teaching. Pupils visualize regions, see relationships, 
study modern “human” geography. A detailed 
study of the HOME STATE is basic to the study of 


the rest of our nation and world. 


THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE PAST (Grade 4) 
OUR PAST IN WESTERN EUROPE (Grade 5 
WHEN WE WERE COLONIES (Grade 6 
SINCE WE BECAME A NATION (Grade 7-8) 


Shows the Progress of Society from barbarism to 
civilization, and shifts the emphasis from wars to 
cultural development. 


Write us if you are interested in these books 





AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


330 East Cermak Road CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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O THE teacher who is interested in combin- | 
ing a profitable and pleasurable vacation ; 
period, the University of Southern Califor- | 
nia. offers, tha maximum in recreational facil- | 
ities, and an extensive professional curriculum. 
The staff of resident and visiting faculty mem- | 
bers’ includes nationally known- authorities in | 
academic and professional fields. 
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For bulletin and information, address 


DEAN LESTER B. ROGERS 
3551 University Park 


1934 


July 28 to August 31 


Los Angeles 
June 18 to July 27 














W ASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, Engineer- 
ing, Art, Music, Law, Medicine, Nursing 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Isidor Loeb, 


Director of Summer Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 
Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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Personal Care 





Chewing Exerciee 





Dentists started it. The manufacturers 
of chewing gum had thought of their prod- 
uct merely as a wholesome, pleasure arti- 
cle until the dentists brought it to mind 
that chewing gum played a serious part 
in aiding people to have better teeth. 
Lack of chewing exercise, they pointed 
out, is one of the contributing causes for 
the present deterioration of teeth. Teeth 
are to chew with but precious little chew- 








Forward Looking 


travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 








ing do they get in this age of Soft Food. 
Chewing exercise offered by gum, 5 to 10 
minutes daily (especially after meals) 
tends to be a definite dental benefit. For 
children it is very much to be recom- 
mended as crowding and overlapping 
teeth are due in no small measure to lack 
of chewing. 

There is a reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum. 

















Just Published .... Lyman and Jobnson’s 
DAILY LIFE LANGUAGE SERIES 


An important new series providing a complete, cumulative program in language 
study for grades two through eight. Available in a three-book edition and in a book- 
a-grade edition, with an optional book for second-grade use. 


Send for circular No. 607 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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By J. H. SMITH 


Superintendent of West 
Side Schools, Aurora 


@ AT the beginning of the movement 

for the scientific study of education, 
research was carried on chiefly by the 
experts in the colleges and universities 
and in the experimental schools con- 
nected with the departments of edu- 
cation in those institutions. 

At the present time there are many 
teachers and administrators who have 
adequate training in methods of re- 
search and who are carrying on many 
interesting and valuable research 
studies in connection with problems 
which have developed from their 
teaching or their supervision. Such 
studies may attempt to solve new prob- 
lems or may parallel studies previous- 
ly made and be used as a check upon 
those studies. 

The results of these local research 
studies should be used to suggest new 
methods of instruction, to furnish new 
materials of instruction, and to modify 
outlines for the courses of study. 

Research is valuable not only for 
the results obtained but also for the 
stimulation and professional develop- 
ment which it gives the teacher who 
carries on the study. A teacher who 
carries on experimental work is al- 
ways a growing teacher. 

The following study is presented as 
a sample of a research study made by 
a class room teacher. This study is 
furnishing the teachers in our primary 
grades valuable suggestions for teach- 
ing correct letter formations. It shows 
the results of past teaching of penman- 
ship and spelling in which certain let- 
ters received more drill than other let- 
ters. It has opened up a new problem 
—that of determining the relative diffi- 
culties of the various letters with equal 
drill being given to all of the letters. 
The new study is now being carried on 
in the first grades of our school sys- 
tem. We expect this study to furnish 
information which will further modify 
our methods in teaching penmanship 
and spelling. It is hoped that it will 
prove helpful to the teachers in both 
the rural schools and primary grades 
of city school systems. 
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As we look back over the history of education, it seems strange that 
not until the twentieth century did it occur to any except a very few 
people that it was either desirable or possible to measure the work of the 
schoolroom by the use of “standardized” units of measurement. Those 
who first proposed such a thing were ignored or ridiculed. But when 
there arises a consciousness of the value of anything, then standards 
of value are set up and used in measuring it, as in the case of silver, 


gold and diamonds. 


And so it happened in the case of children. When the world realized 
that THEY were the Nation's wealth, far above the value of precious 
metals and costly stones, then the proposition to reduce waste in their 
education by physical and mental measurements of a sort that were 
more exact than guesses was taken seriously, and the movement for 
scientific standards and scientific measurements in education began in 


earnest. 


—George A. Mirick, an excerpt from “Progressive Education,” Page 276. 
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Relative Difficulty of 
Letter Formations 


By ALICE HANSON 


Teacher Second Grade, Freeman School, Aurora 


@® FOR many years, teachers of spell- 

ing in the lower grades have real- 
ized that many spelling errors are 
made because the child does not have 
a correct mental picture of all the 
letters of the alphabet. Children may 
be perfectly capable of spelling a 
word orally but are not able to spell 
it correctly when putting it on paper. 
Too frequently, we have given the 
child remedial help in spelling when 
what he really needed was remedial 
work in penmanship. 

In an attempt to determine the most 
frequent errors made by children in 
the formation of the letters of the 
alphabet, a survey was made during 
the school year of 1932-33 in the sec- 
ond and third grades of the West Side 
Schools of Aurora to see which letter 
formations were the most difficult, in 
order that more drill might be given 
to the writing of those difficult letter 
formations. 

Two lists of words of fifty each were 
compiled, one for each grade. The 
words included in the list were taken 
from the regular spelling list for that 





grade and were supplemented by a few 
words which were needed to include 
certain letters. Every letter of the 
alphabet was used more than once. 
The letter “z” was used twice in the 
second grade list and four times in the 
third grade list, while the letter “e” 
was used twenty-seven times in the 
second grade list and twenty-two times 
in the third grade list. The test was 
given to 189 second grade pupils and 
215 third grade pupils. 

With the cooperation of the prin- 
cipals and the teachers of the second 
and third grades in the various schools, 
these spelling tests were given to the 
pupils of those grades. Teachers were 
requested to pronounce and spell the 
words so that the spelling difficulty 
would be eliminated. The papers were 
then turned over to the investigator to 
be corrected. 

All letters poorly or incorrectly 
made were then checked. The charts* 

(Continued on page 254) 





*J. M. Callege, Supervisor of Penmanship, State 

Teachers’ Whitwater, Wisconsin gave many 

— meggestiony i in the development of the standards 
in 
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CHART I- PRINCIPLES OF LETTER FORMATION 
CORRECT DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF TYPICAL 





















































































































































FORMATI CORRECT LETTER EKORMATION ERRORS MADE BY PUPILS ERRORS 
1. Mast rest on line. 1. Does not rest on line. ah 
2. Down stroke mst touch line. 2. Down stroke does not touch LY 
line--written like "o". 
a 3. Must be closed at top. 3. Open at top. LaZ 
1. Must rest on line. 1. Made below line like "f", 
2. First part mst be three times 2. First part-not high enough. fede 
bv as high as last part. 
3. Last part should not be closed. 3. Closed loop at end. oZ 
1. Small "c" is a minimm letter-- 1. Made too tall. 
Cs same height as "m". Cat/ 
1. Must be closed at point of con- 1. Loop not closed at the point A WZ, 
tact with beginning stroke. of contact. 
2. Beginning stroke as tall as “a". 2. First part too large. 6 
a a 3. Last part twice as tall as first 3. Second part not tall enough. 
part. a a 
1. Mast be a loop with down stroke 1. Closed like the "i", 
LZ slightly straightened. AZ 
, 1. Beginning as tall as "1" or "b*". 1. Not tall enough. 
2. Second part below the line 2/3 2. Not far enough below line. 
y as far as first above line. J U 
- Mnished with a right curved 3. Finished with left curved gp Jf 
U stroke. stroke. 
4, Last stroke closed on line of 4. Not closed on line of writing. UV 
writing. 
1. Beginning like "a" mst rest on 1. Beginning does not rest on 
line. line. 
2. Finish with a left curve, twice 2. Made like "q", if] 
as far below line as above. on 
3. Cross on line. 3. Crosses below line. VA 
1. Beginning stroke same height 1. Beginning does not go high Ay 
f as the "b", enough. 
2. Second part is the single 2. Second stroke too wide. by 
stroke of "m". 
1. Mast be closed. 1. Open--made like "e". oie 
A/ 2. Bown stroke straight. 2. Down stroke not straight. HAS 
3. Must be dotted. 3. Is not dotted. 
1. Beginning like "i". 1. Beginning made like “e". ae A 
z= 2. Ending made with curve. 2. Ending made with right curve. 7 Y 
f ' Left curve crossing on line. e: Does not cross on line. ae 
. First part mst be dotted. - First part not dotted. VA 4 
Tn om 
QE 
2 











1. Beginning as tall as "b". 1. Beginning not tall enough. 
2. Last part made with modified "h".| 2. Looks like an "h". 
3. Should have finishing curve. 3. Ends at line. 
1. Make left down stroke straight. 1. Not tall enough. 
2. Down stroke not straight. 
1. Has 3 left-curved strokes. 1. Too many strokes. 
2. Has 3 left-curved strokes when 2. Too many left-curved strokes 
following o, v, w, db. when following o, v, w, b. 
1. Has 2 left-curved strokes. 1. Too many strokes. 
2. Has 2 left-curved strokes when 2. Too many strokes when follow- 


following o, v, w, d. 





ing, 0, Vv, w, db. 




















i 


ti 
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CORRECT 
FORMATION 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CORRECT LETTER FORMATION 


ERRORS MADE BY PUPILS 


TYPICAL 
ERRORS 





io 





1. Mast rest on the line. 
2. Finishing stroke at top. 
3. Must be closed at top. 


- Does not rest on line. 
- Not finished at top. 


- Made too large. 














1. Beginning stroke two-thirds as 
tall as "1", 

2. Down stroke below the line like 
“g", finished with left curve. 


3. Last part mst close on the 
line, but mst be as high as 
Ha", 


- Beginning stroke not tall 
enough. 

- Down stroke not far enough 
below the line. 


1 
2 
é: Not closed at tov. 
1 
2 


3. Does not close on line. 
4. Loop too tall. 











1. Beginning stroke like “a" rests 
on the line. 
2. Down stroke mst come below 
line like "f*, 
e° Finish with right curve stroke. 
- Should close on line. 


1. Does not rest on line. 


2. Down stroke not far enough 
below line. 
e Finish like "“g" 
- Does not close on line. 


SATA INS 











































































































line. 








1. 1 times as tall as "a". 1. Too large. 
2. Begins with right curve. 2. Beginning too straight. LLle 
3. Down stroke straight--drawing 3. Second stroke horizontal 
arm into sleeve. and too curved. 7 
4, Finish with right curve. 4. No finishing stroke. 
eo 4 1. "s" mst be closed. 1. "“s" not closed. A 
1. Mast be 2 or 2) times the height 1. Not tall enough. LAM 
A of "m", - 
Z 2. Must be crossed through "t" not 2. Crossed above. eo. 
above. 
3. Must be retraced on down stroke. 3. Made like "1", not retraced. 
1. Has right-curved strokes making 1. Confused with “w" with last 
AL two points. hook stroke put on. 
1. Begins with left curve like “n", 1. Begins with right curve. 
2. Mast have a hook for finishing 2. Does not have hook on last 
stroke. part. Zif 
1. Must have two right curves. 1. Too many points before id pp 
ALY” 2. Must have finishing horizontal making hook. 
hook. 2. Hook left off. AL/ 
1. Cross with upward stroke parallel} 1. Does not cross with upward A) 
to beginning. stroke but with downward 
2. Down stroke straight. stroke at top. 
3. Must finish with right curve 2. Down stroke wrong slant. 
stroke. 3. Ends on the line. 
1. Beginning stroke rests on the 1. Beginning does not rest on 
line like first part of "v", line. Kp 
Z1£z 2. Second stroke below line firish- 2. Does not cross on line. 
VA ing with left curve stroke as ier ain 
in "g". 
1. Beginning like "n" with an over 1. Does not start on line-~- ; 
stroke--closed loop on line. closed loop too tall. vA 
Lhe 2. Finishing stroke below line 2. Does not cross on line. 
WA with left curve crossing on oy an 
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John Barrymore and a Rural Teacher 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Editor, SCHOOL LIFE 


® TWO talking pictures with scenes 

laid in schools, one in France and 
one in Germany, have recently at- 
tracted attention. Topaze takes its 
audiences to a classroom in Paris 
while Maedchen in Uniform intro- 
duces us to a strict private school for 
girls in Germany. 

Probably no American equivalent to 
either picture could possibly be made 
in the United States; not unless the 
scenario writers turned the clock back 
before 1900. 

These two pictures give us, in a way, 


a yardstick to measure the distance 
education has traveled. 

Shortly after seeing John Barry- 
more in Topaze I saw Miss Helen Jane 
Logan in the White Swan School. 
John Barrymore played the professor 
in the Paris school; Miss Logan is the 
teacher in a one-room school on a 
gravel sideroad in Winnebago County, 
Illinois. 


Artists Both 


Miss Logan, like John Barrymore, 
puts on an excellent performance. She, 








Miss Logan's desk is 
at the back of the 
room and she is sel- 
dom found there; 
she is occupied in 
moving among her 
busy pupils. 


Topaze’ desk tow- 
ered like a fortress 
over the rest of the 
room, and from 
it he ruled the des- 
tinies of his pupil- 
subjects, except 
when as in the illus- 
tration he descend- 
ed upon a suspected 


culprit. 


A Quarter Century of Progress 
in Education Visualized 


like thousands of her fellow teachers, 
experienced and trained for the diff- 
cult stage of the classroom, is an artist. 
The chief differences between Barry- 
more and Miss Logan are that Barry- 
more plays to an audience of millions 
while Miss Logan’s audience numbers 
21; and that Barrymore receives much 
more per week than Miss Logan re- 
ceives per year. 

Probably you remember Barrymore 
as Professor Topaze—the pointed pro- 
fessorial beard, the pince nez on a 
black silk ribbon, shoulders stooped 
from scholarly study, his absent- 
mindedness, the long pointer he waved 
menacingly, his academic gentleness 
and impracticality, and his old-fash- 
ioned question and answer method of 
conducting a class from behind the 
high fortress-like desk from which he 
looked down over the rims of his 
glasses — Professor Topaze, too 
wrapped up in his mathematics ever to 
discover what was really going on in 
the heads of his pupils—Topaze, disci- 
plinarian, center of all eyes, master of 
the fates of his pupils as long as they 
were in the classroom—Topaze, to 
whom the highest honor imaginable 
was to receive a decoration for a book 
on mathematics. 

What an entirely different person is 
Miss Logan—neatly waved chestnut 
hair, brown eyes that miss nothing 
going on in the schoolroom, a tan skirt 
and white blouse, silk stockings and 
sensible shoes. She has no scholar’s 
stoop; she stands easily erect. But 
she moves quickly, accurately and 
with no lost motion, even when she is 
putting a few sticks of wood in the 
stove. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
contrast is that her desk is at the back 
of the room and is low. Nor does she, 
like Professor Topaze use her desk as 
a forum or pulpit. In fact she is sel- 
dom at her desk. She is all over the 
room. She bends over a boy struggling 
with a definition; she works with a 
class of three boys starting on the 
problem of converting decimals to 
fractions; she authorizes a request of 
the classroom pupil librarian; she re- 
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ceives some papers; checks records; 
tidies up some loose books. This typi- 
cal modern rural school teacher does 
not teach in the sense Professor 
Topaze and millions of teachers 
taught; she is occupied in helping and 
guiding a roomful of boys and girls 
who, due to her skillful handling of 
the school, are seriously and interest- 
edly engaged in learning. 


Uproar 


When Professor Topaze left the 
room his subdued pupils broke into 
uproar. They threw books and ink- 
wells. They acted like untamed bar- 
barians. As you look upon the scene 
in the White Swan school, or most any 
good rural school, you feel certain 
that the teacher could leave the room 
and all the activities would continue 
uninterrupted. This does indeed hap- 
pen. A teacher unavoidably late often 
arrives to hear her class singing lustily 
the opening exercises led by one of the 
regular pupil leaders. Children in 
our modern schools are not only self- 
starting but they start in the right di- 
rection as well. 

In appearance the White Swan 
school and Topaze’s Paris classroom 
are also immensely different. The 
Paris schoolroom was spare and bar- 
ren. Its walls were devoid of every- 
thing except a few sentimental mottoes. 
The desks were like rows of prison 
stocks in which pupils sat immobile 
like chained culprits. 

By contrast the Illinois rural school 
is filled with a multitude of things. It 
is like a home that has been lived in a 
long time; pictures on the walls, a 
victrola, a calendar with a bright il- 
lustration; a bulletin board shingled 
with clippings; fresh flowers in vases; 
a sand table; a work table with a half 
completed cardboard model room; an 
orange box grocery store with shelves 
filled with bright colored cartons and 
cans; shelves chuck full with well-used 
encyclopedias, textbooks, and readers; 
a large box with the newest library 
loan shipment; a stove hidden behind 
a big metal black screen; a piano; 
and finally the desks—not neat, im- 
maculate desks like those in Topaze 
but desks strewn with papers and 
books; desks as filled with work being 
done as the desk of a busy lawyer or 
carpenter. It is moreover, a bright 


room filled with light flooding through 
a bank of windows that look out over 
the farm lands and waving maple 
trees. 


TEACHER 


THE ILLINOIS 


Topaze had to exer- 
cise unrelenting vigi- 
lance or his pupils 
were off to more 

leasant pursuits. 

hen he left the 
room they acted 
like untamed barba- 
rians. 


Miss Logan's pupils 
are self-starting and 
in large measure 
self-directing. She 
works with, not over, 
them. Her absence 
from the room would 
probably make little 
difference in the ac- 
tivity of her pupils. 
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Heads Together 


The talking picture schoolroom re- 
flected military precision and order. 
The typical modern one-room school 
reflects the easy informality of the city 
room of a modern newspaper. In place 
of reporters and copyreaders and edi- 
tors each plugging away individually 
at his own tasks, is a roomful of boys 
and girls each concentrating on the 
learning or creative task he or she has 
undertaken. The teacher, like the man- 
aging editor, gives out assignments, 
and then the pupils get busy, looking 
up references, helping one another, 
writing, reading, “doing” arithmetic 
problems and seeking suggestions from 
the teacher or from fellow pupils. In 
the not-so-long-ago when two pupils 
whispered they courted trouble. Now- 
adays when you see two or three 
youngsters with their heads together 
you can be fairly sure that they are 
helping one another with arithmetic 
or some other subject. In Miss Logan’s 











school three first graders, two girls 
and a boy, were crowded into one 
small seat, quiet as mice, as the boy 
read in whispers the intriguing story 
of Peter Rabbit. 

We have only the dimmest idea of 
what Barrymore’s unruly class was 
supposed to be learning. The climax 
disclosed a prize student miserably 
failing to answer questions about the 
first, second, third and fourth Punic 
Wars. The audience laughs when Pro- 
fessor Topaze shows up the rascal as 
an outrageous dunce for not knowing 
elementary facts about the Punic Wars. 
Such a dunce! But how many in the 
audiences know anything about the 
Punic Wars? 

I doubt if either Miss Logan or her 
pupils know a thing about the Punic 
Wars. But they know lots of other 
things. It is probably safe to say that 
they know far more than the pupils of 
the old traditional schools knew at 
their age. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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The Relation of the Teacher 
to the Community 


By L. W. HACKER 


Illinois State Normal 
University 


@ THERE are two extremes advocated 

concerning the work of the teacher 
that cause many to misunderstand. 
One group believes that all good teach- 
ing takes place within the four walls 
of the schoolroom, while the other 
believes thai the good teacher should 
make use of all the community factors 
and use the schoolroom only for cer- 
tain formal mental activities. The 
purpose of this article is to aid in se- 
curing some reconciliation of these 
two conflicting opinions. 

The careful thinker will recall the 
evolutionary development of the mean- 
ing of the terms “school” and “teach- 
er.” Also, we shall try to agree upon 
the present interpretation of such 
words. According to H. G. Wells, 
“The school is becoming a real com- 
munity, not of things as they are, but 
a miniature democracy of the world 
that is to be.” Many of us believe that 
the best preparation for good work to- 
morrow is the doing of good work to- 
day. Education may be considered the 
consummation in the mind and body 
of all the environmental influences. 
John Dewey said that we have not yet 
proved that more education is acquired 
within the school than without. 


Although school teaching has be- 
come a great profession with over a 
million members in the United States, 
it would be well to remember that 
every mother, minister, lawyer, doctor, 
and every individual we meet in daily 
intercourse is also a teacher. We can- 
not and should not quarantine learn- 
ing. Perhaps isolation is the best way 
to avoid the transmitting of culture. 
Is it possible to imagine a teacher 
within the four walls of a classroom 
out of harmony with the purpose of 
the community? Is it also possible 
that the teacher’s pupils will grow to 
be misfits in the homes from which 
they come, because their school philo- 
sophy disagrees with the philosophy 
of their parents? 


Four Main Types of 
Social Structure 


The four main areas in which we 
find that social structure differs may 
be considered as: (1) primitive, (2) 
open country, (3) village, and (4) 
urban. The duties of the teacher in 
each of these areas will differ accord- 
ing to the diversification and standards 
of the people. 

The writer of this article recently 
had a classmate in an Eastern Univer- 
sity who was a missionary teacher 
from Rhodesia. This man made it very 
clear that teachers among primitive 
people not only teach school, but that 
they also do the work of the doctor, 
the preacher, and the farm adviser. In 
addition to these duties, they are ex- 
pected to approve local leaders to aid 
in the dissemination of knowledge. 

The rural open country areas in the 
United States have made much prog- 
ress in comparison to that of primitive 
people. However, in our open country 
areas, the teachers of our one-teacher 
schools are expected to teach all the 
subjects of the elementary grades. To 
the three R’s have been added music, 
drawing, agriculture, and morals. 
These rural teachers are administra- 
tors as well as teachers. They are re- 
sponsible to school boards and parent- 
teacher associations. It is seldom that 
anyone else in the district has had the 
educational opportunities and the 
social approval that has been afforded 
the teacher. Much is expected of her, 
and great is the disappointment when 
she fails to measure up to these high 
expectations. 

In our villages, the duties of the 
societal members are more definitely 
classified. The principal of the village 
school, in most cases, is not any better 
trained for his task than the other pro- 
fessional men (doctor, lawyer, min- 
ister, and editor) are for their work. 
The teacher in the village is one of a 
small group. The adult villagers are 


What Considerations Shall 
Govern the Teacher in De- 
termining the Degree of Her 


Participation in Community 
Affairs? 


just as likely to look to the minister, 
the lawyer, or the doctor for leader- 
ship in community affairs. The teach- 
ers in the village are known by all. 
Their activities outside the classroom, 
as well as within, are praised and 
blamed according to the standards of 
the local residents. 

The urban teacher lives in a com- 
plex and highly diversified society. 
He soon becomes just another individ- 
ual who, too frequently, loses his 
leadership except within the walls of 
the schoolroom. The out-of-school 
hours of the teacher of the metropoli- 
tan area frequently may be spent in at- 
tending some extension class at a uni- 
versity, or in patronizing a hall of 
pleasure, without social approval or 
disapproval. 


“Oh, you hear the city boasting that it 
‘lets a man alone,’ 
But the small town treats you better, 
where you know as you are known; 
If there’s nothing like its malice 
when a scandal lifts its head, 
Yet there’s nothing like its kindness 
when you're watching by your 
dead. 


“And it’s like a larger family in its 
easy praise and blame, 

Where they know your fads and foi- 
bles but they love you just the 
same; 

They may score you for your errors, 
but they help you when you're 
down, 

For hearts beat close together, in a 
little country town.” 


This brief description of the four 
social structure areas enables us to 
see and contrast the expectations of 
the various communities. The teacher 
in the more densely populated area 
must render his service within the 
walls of the school. This is the ap- 

(Continued on page 253) 
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a Good Teacher 


By WALTER S. MONROE 


University of Illinois 


@ WHAT are the essential character- 

istics of good teachers? This ques- 
tion may be answered from the point 
of view of the results by€lefining good 
teaching as that under which students 
acquire the desired controls of conduct 
within the shortest period of time, and 
then determining the significant char- 
acteristics of the teachers who secure 
these results. This method has been 
employed by Barr’ who selected forty- 
seven teachers of geography, civics and 
history in the junior and senior high 
school who had been recognized as 
possessing superior ability and an 
equal number who were rated as less 
than average. Each of these ninety- 
four teachers was visited to discover 
the significant differences between the 
good ones and the poor ones. Barr 
summarizes his findings in the follow- 
ing statement”: 

“A good teacher of the social studies 
motivates her work (47). She asks 
many thought questions and employs 
a good technique in the process (21). 
She conducts a class discussion in a 
conversational manner (25); makes 
frequent use of pupils’ experiences 
(24); and attends carefully to pupil 
responses (46). She possesses a 
wealth of commentary expressions 
(22); and employs some system of 
appraisal other than teacher appraisal 
(33). She socializes class discussions 
(16); makes frequent use of illustra- 
tive materials (36) ; and provides defi- 
nite directions for study (11). She 
follows a topical organization and as- 
signment of subject. matter (32) ; 
makes some provision for individual 
differences (19); and shows superior 
knowledge of subject matter (35). 
She requires notebooks and outside 
reading (31); has a well established 
procedure for examinations (28), and 
good discipline (47). She is pleasant 

1Barr, A. S. Characteristic Differences in the Teach- 
ing Performance of Good and Poor Teachers of the 
Social Studies. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1929. 127 p. 
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(22), smiles appreciatively (32), and 
laughs with the class from time to 
time (31). She is enthusiastic (28), 
patient (32); and possesses a good 
sense of humor (10). She stands 
throughout the greater part of the class 
period (47). 

The typically poor teacher has poor 
discipline (17); is incapable of stim- 
ulating interest (39); and makes no 
provision for individual differences 
(46). She follows a textbook assign- 
ment and organization of subject mat- 
ter (34); provides formal textbook 
teaching (40), and makes little effort 
to socialize class discussions (43). The 
poor teacher appraises the pupils’ re- 
sponses (44) but possesses few com- 
mentarial remarks for this purpose. 
She may be lazy; she may loaf or she 
may bluff; she may nag her pupils, 
show favoritism, or be too familiar 
with the boys in her class. Some poor 
teachers are sarcastic, some dictatorial, 
and some indifferent. The list of weak- 
nesses shown by poor teachers is a 
long one.” 

Although only teachers of the social 
studies were included in this study 
most of the differences reported as 
significant seem to be applicable to 
other fields. Good disciplinary con- 
trol of the class, effective motivation, 
careful attention to pupil responses, 
provision for individual differences, 
and utilization of pupil experiences, 
probably are characteristics of good 
teaching in all fields. 

A second approach to a description 
of “good teaching” is provided by the 
score cards or rating scales developed 
for measuring teaching. These instru- 
ments consist of phrases or other ex- 
pressions that are intended to desig- 
nate the significant characteristics or 
elements of classroom instruction. 
Typical items are “discipline,” 
“voice,” “poise,” “interest in  stu- 
dents,” “scholarship,” “care of indi- 


*Barr, A. S. Characteristic Differences in the Teach- 
ing Performance of Good and Poor Teachers of the 
Social Studies. Bloomington, Mlinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1929, p. 115-16. 


vidual differences in pupils,” “skill 
in motivation,” and “skill in question- 
ing.” In using a rating scale the 
teacher or the instructional situation is 
judged with reference to each of the 
items and a specified number of points 
is given to represent the judgment 
made. For example, if the teacher’s 
voice is to be rated on a scale of five 
points, a rating of 4 designates a su- 
perior teaching voice but one that 
might be improved. Since the items 
included in such a scale are intended 
to designate the significant character- 
istics of teaching, the author’s concept 
of good teaching would be described 
by specifying excellence in each char- 
acteristic. 

Since Elliott proposed his score card 
in 1910, a large number of such in- 
struments have been devised. Al- 
though the intended function has been 
essentially the same, the items includ- 
ed have varied. A recent study‘ of 
fifty-seven teacher rating scales re- 
vealed a total of 199 items. In terms 
of frequency of occurrence “discipline 
in class management” ranked first, 
“cooperation” second, and “scholar- 
ship” third. “Voice,” “sympathy,” 
“care of individual differences,” and 
“skill in assignment” tied for fourth 
place. The complete list of 199 items 
emphasizes the lack of agreement in 
regard to the significant characteristics 
of teaching. If one selected the items 
at the top of the list, for example the 
twenty-five most frequently mentioned, 
and defined a good teacher as one who 
rated excellent in each of them, the 
definition thus provided would be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by few if any 
authorities. 

Some of the teacher rating scales 
represent only the opinion of the 
author and a number were constructed 
several years ago when the prevailing 
ideas concerning what constitutes good 
teaching differed significantly from 
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those that are widely held today. 
Hence, the picture presented by the 
summary of the items appearing in the 
fifty-seven rating scales analyzed prob- 
ably is somewhat traditional. In the 
Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study completed in 1929, Charters and 
Waples interviewed ninety-seven per- 
sons including school administrators, 
parents, students, and professors of 
education, asking carefully prepared 
questions concerning the significant 
qualities and traits of teachers. The 
information thus obtained was classi- 
fied and interpreted as designating 
eighty-three traits. By effecting certain 
combinations the list was further sim- 
plified and reduced to twenty-five 
items. These were carefuly defined 
and submitted to twenty-five experi- 
enced school administrators for evalu- 
ation. These judges were asked to 
evaluate these traits with reference to 
five types of teaching situations: (1) 
senior high school, (2) junior high 
school, (3) intermediate grades, (4) 
kindergarten and primary grades, and 
(5) rural schools. For the senior 
high school the twenty-five traits in 
order of importance are: 


Breadth of interest (interest in community, 
interest in profession, interest in pupils) 1 
Good judgment (discretion, foresight, in- 
sight, intelligence) a 2 
Self-control (calmness, dignity, poise, re- 
serve, sobriety) 
Leadership (initiative, self-confidence)... 4 
Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firm- 
ness, independence, purposefulness) __. 5 








Scholarship (intellectual curiosity) _..._- 5 
III « cccsntiniguiadibseiiieutiiodiiiniamedhiameis 7 
Adaptability 8 





Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspira- 
tion, spontaneity) 

Openmindedness ae 

Carefulness (accuracy, definiteness, thor- 
oughness) m | 
Magnetism (approachability, cheerful- 
ness, optimism, pleasantness, sense of 
humor, sociability, pleasing voice, witti- 


ness) ied 
Co-operation (helpfulness, loyalty) _.....- ll 
Dependability (consistency) 4 
Refinement (conventionality, good taste, 
modesty, morality, simplicity) _......_- 14 
Health 16 
Attractiveness (personal appearance) -.__17 
Considerateness (appreciativeness, cour- 
tesy, kindliness, sympathy, tact, unsel- 
fishness ) 17 
Industry (patience, eee 19 
Neatness (cleanliness) -- 
Promptness (dispatch, punctuality) ...___ 21 
Originality (imaginativeness, resourceful- 
ness) - sie 
































Fluency 23 
Progressiveness (ambition) -~..-..------ 23 
Thrift ..._. 25° 





By designating excellence in each 
of these traits we obtain a descriptive 
definition of a “good teacher” at the 


senior high school level. Such a 
Charters, W. W. and Waples, The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study. cago, Illinois: 


University of Chicago Press, 1929, p. 18. 
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teacher is one strongly interested in 
the community, in teaching as a pro- 
fession, and in pupils; exhibits good 
judgment (discretion, foresight, in- 
sight, intelligence) ; possesses a high 
degree of self-control (calmness, dig- 
nity, poise, reserve, sobriety); exer- 
cises leadership (initiative, self-confi- 
dence) ; is forceful (i. e. has courage, 
decisiveness, firmness, independence, 
purposefulness) ; stands high in schol- 
arship; and so on throughout the list. 
Such a list merely gives the traits 
which competent persons believe neces- 
sary for highly successful teaching. As 
in other cases of consensus of opinion, 
these judgments should be tested by 
comparing the degree to which these 
traits are exhibited by teachers with 
the quality of their teaching. 

Several investigators have studied 
the relation between certain measur- 
able qualities or traits of teachers and 
measures of teaching success. Al- 
though their findings are not compar- 
able with the results of the studies just 
noted, they do contribute to an under- 
standing of what constitutes good 
teaching. The correlation between 
general intelligence, as measured by 
our present tests, and the quality of 
teaching has been found to be low. 
In his study of elementary school 
teachers, Knight gives a partial corre- 
lation of approximately zero. Rela- 
tively small positive correlations have 
been obtained by other investigators. 
The findings, however, probably are 
somewhat misleading. It is likely that 
both the higher and lower levels of in- 
telligence are not adequately repre- 
sented. Relatively few persons on the 
lower levels of intelligence are able 
to survive the training that is common- 
ly required, and of those who do a 
considerable number doubtless fail to 
secure teaching positions. Many of 
the students on the higher levels of in- 
telligence become interested in other 
lines of work and consequently a con- 
siderable number of them do not enter 
the teaching profession, at least below 
the college level. Or, if they do be- 
come teachers, they soon decide to un- 
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dertake graduate study with the result 
that they become college teachers. 
Furthermore, measures of the quality 
of teaching are probably subject to 
relatively large variable errors. Both 
of these conditions would tend to lower 
any calculated coefficient of correla- 
tion. It is, of course, unknown how 
much these limitations affected the 
findings of the investigations that have 
been reported, but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that their influence is not neg- 
ligible. On the other hand, it does 
not seem likely that more accurate 
studies would show general intelli- 
gence, as measured by our present 
tests, to ha¥e much significance for 
predicting the success of prospective 
teachers. This statement should not 
be misinterpreted. It merely means 
that a young man or a young woman 
who is able to graduate from college 
with a fair scolastic record, will usual- 
ly possess a sufficient degre of general 
intelligence to succeed as a teacher in 
the elementary school or in the high 
school and that degrees of general in- 
telligence beyond this level are only 
very slightly indicative of the quality 
of the teaching. 

Knowledge of the subject-matter 
field in which the teaching is being 
done is commonly regarded as an im- 
portant qualification, especially for 
teaching above the elementary school 
level. Accrediting agencies generally 
set a minimum of college training in 
a subject as a requirement for the 
teaching of that subject in the high 
school. Graduate study is generally 
regarded as an asset to a teacher. 
Even for teaching in the elementary 
school it is generally believed that 
at least two years of college training 
is desirable. Furthermore, in select- 
ing teachers, superintendents generally 
attach considerable importance to the 
grades made in academic subjects. In- 
vestigations, however, have not re- 
vealed a high degree of correlation be- 
tween academic grades and quality of 
teaching. In three investigations the 
coeficient of correlation was found to 
be approximately zero. It appears, 
however, that a teacher’s grades in 
academic subjects are slightly more 
indicative of teaching success than his 
score on an intelligence test. 

If only the grades in a teacher’s 
major subject are considered, it seems 
reasonable to expect a higher degree 
of correlation than exists when all 
academic subjects are considered. We 
have little evidence on this point, but 


(Continued on page 252) 
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An Approach to 
Educational Administration 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


@ ANY attempt to be scientific in 
education must eventually lead to 
the discovery of some valid guiding 
principles. In the field of school ad- 
ministration this is certainly the case. 
The administrative functions of school 
officers have grown up spontaneously 
with the evolution and the develop- 
ment of the American school system. 
There were few precedents to guide, 
little scientific research to direct and 
no literature to instruct the earliest 
administrative officers. Practice fol- 
lowed the lines of common sense, 
guess, opinion and expediency. It is 
little wonder that when the stress and 
strain of economic collapse closed in 
around the schools the administrative 
structure was sorely tried. These ex- 
periences of the past few years indi- 
cate that a new science of administra- 
tion must develop which will prevent 
another wholesale attack upon the 
schools, the teachers and education. 

In the days of reconstruction which 
are immediately ahead it is the part 
of wisdom and of scientific procedure 
to rebuild in terms of valid principles. 
While there are many suggestions that 
might be made, the real task of the 
educator is to reduce administration 
to a formula which will withstand 
criticism and which will maintain ed- 
ucation as the principal function of 
the State. In order to get at the prob- 
lem the following principles are 
offered as a starting point. 

I. Schools exist for the promulga- 
tion of social, civic, moral, and eco- 
nomic ideals.—The real purpose of 
public education is to train boys and 
girls for active and functional citizen- 
ship. Court decisions are very clear 
on this matter. The whole problem 
which confronts the school man at this 
time is the definition of modern citi- 
zenship. There is a vast hiatus between 
the ideals of citizenship as expressed 
by Plato in his Republic and those 
expressed by Dewey, Judd, and Wal- 
ter Lippman. Somewhere in the wel- 
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ter of definitions is the one that will 
approach the needs of our demon- 
cratic society. If the premise is ad- 
mitted that our schools are citizenship 
schools, then the task of formulating 
a definition of citizenship is an im- 
mediate one. 

Such a definition must include pre- 
paration for the social, moral and eco- 
nomic aspects of our mode of living. 
Violation of the principles which 
govern society, human behavior and 
the flow of goods and services are the 
causes of existent conditions. The 
youth of the land must be trained for 
participation in a life that is positive 
and that is social. The welfare of the 
state depends on this. Hence it is the 
immediate task of the schools to re- 
view critically the curricula, the sub- 
ject matter, the methods and the mate- 
rials of instruction to determine the 
validity of each in promoting the 
large task of public education. The 
culture of the past, the knowledge of 
historical, geographical, literary and 
scientific facts may be interesting but 
that does not answer the question. Do 
they contribute to dynamic citizen- 
ship? If so, the subject matter must 
remain. If there is no connection be- 
tween these materials and the life the 
individual must live then there must 
be a revision. This does not mean that 
there is no place for the cultural, for 
the aesthetic, for the beautiful. These 
elements are necessary to make citi- 
zenship real and functional. What 
is argued, is that every subject and 
every procedure must be opened up to 
serious investigation. Where the mate- 
rials are functional they are to remain. 
Where investigation proves that they 
are useless baggage from a long-for- 
gotten excursion into a democratic 
form of government, they are to be 
cast aside with the stage coach and the 
ox-team which brought us to the bor- 
ders of this modern era. 

There are two corollaries which can 
be developed from this first principle. 





The first one is that the public has a 
right to expect and demand that the 
schools train its children in skills, 
habits and attitudes which have pres- 
ent value and which have assured fu- 
ture worth. The most perplexing part 
of this is the determination of values 
which accrue at every step of the edu- 
cative process. There are many 
mooted questions. The old arguments 
of foreign languages, of mathematics, 
of formal discipline and of culture 
arise at once for re-examination. 

The public is, and must be, con- 
cerned with the outcomes of the child’s 
training. The proof of this lies in the 
increasing interest that is manifested 
in Parent-Teacher Associations, in syn- 
dicated articles on school work which 
are carried in the daily press, in the 
magazines and books written pri- 
marily for parents of school children 
and in the discussions on the open 
forums. 

Public expectation is a profound 
reality. It exists in many forms. It 
is felt on every hand. Certainly the 
opposition now voiced against the 
schools is not opposition to education. 
It is an attempt to make vocal a gen- 
eral disapproval of an economic situ- 
ation which permits hunger in the face 
of plenty, poverty in the presence of 
gold and class distinction in the midst 
of a democracy. Education is the most 
desired thing in modern American 
life. The public still expects its off- 
spring to be trained in skills, habits 
and attitudes which will make the 
coming decades happier, freer from 
pain, suffering and poverty than the 
present. The economic situation holds 
the key to the solution. As soon as 
there is sufficient flow of money and 
credit to take the produce from the 
farm, forest and mine and return the 
manufactured article in its place there 
is bound to be cessation of the con- 
certed opposition to government, gov- 
ernmental operations and cies. 
America will pay its education bill 
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when it has the money with which to 


pay it. Until that time arrives the 
public will expect, as it always has, 
that the schools be efficient in train- 
ing the children. 

A second corollary is ike the first. 
It is that the materials of instruction 
and the methods of teaching should 
prepare the child for participation in 
the worthwhile activities of a demo- 
cratic society. In other words, admin- 
istration should be concerned with the 
end product. A careful analysis of 
society as it is organized in the United 
States shows clearly that the useful 
member possesses health, vocational 
ability, civic pride, character of worth, 
a wholesome outlet for parental in- 
stincts and a capacity to use his time, 
talents and wealth in a worthy manner. 

This outlines the administrative 
problems of the schools. Here is a 
valid basis for curriculum making, 
for planning the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, for nursery schools, for junior 
colleges. Where the school fails to 
contribute to this participating mem- 
bership in a democratic society it fails 
of its primary purpose. In the light 
of this thought it may be necessary to 
examine every phase of school work 
beginning with the “three R’s.” Where 
participation involves knowledge of, 
right attitudes towards and social 
habits of safety, thrift, insurance, vo- 
cations, leisure, civic duties, social 
responses and culture it is evident that 
changes must take place in the schools 
if the products of these same schools 
are to promote and increase the bene- 
fits and blessings of our established 
government. 


II. The management of the public 
schools should be given over to sci- 
entifically trained persons.—The pub- 
lic and duly appointed or elected 
boards of education have inspectorial 
rights and functions. The directorial 
rights and functions should be vested 
in the appointed officers and teachers 
who receive placement because of 
character, training, and ability, and 
who are continued because of effi- 
ciency.—This does not mean that the 
public or the Board of Education 
should in any wise surrender their 
legal rights and privileges. The pres- 
ent era of education is no better char 
acterized than by the harrassing im- 
putations of “politics” and “pull” on 
the part of a financially frenzied pub- 
lic. In some instances the desire for 
change has permeated the whole edu- 
cational atmosphere. Character, train- 
ing, ability and efficiency on the part 
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of administrators and teachers have 
been cast to the winds and the schools 
have sunk to the low level of becom- 
ing pension bureaus or employment 
agencies for distressed local products. 

Coupled with this is the fallacious 
reasoning which compels local author- 
ities and executives to “trade at home.” 
Where strictly business methods are 
used the location of the merchant is 
not the vital question. Business acu- 
men should demand that the school 
dollar be spent where it will purchase 
the greatest quantity of a desirable 
and useful product. If this is not the 
rule the schools bid fair to become 
legitimate prey for the job-seeker and 
the local merchant. It is a far cry 
from this kind of legalized mal-admin- 
istration to the scientific and economi- 
cal procedures of efficient business ad- 
ministration. As long as “politics” 
and “pull” are the dominating factors, 
administration must be based upon ex- 
pediency rather than on science. 

On the other hand there is evidence 
that the public and Boards of Educa- 
tion have stood their ground for sound 
administrative policies. Superintend- 
ents and teachers have been given di- 
rectorial rights and duties to continue 
the efficient work of school systems. 
In many instances there has been a 
mutual sharing of added burdens. Pro- 
fessional vision and planning have en- 
tered to save the schools for the chil- 
dren. In these instances education is 
neither bankrupt nor has it collapsed. 
While parents still live, while long- 
suffering, patient, magnanimous citi- 
zens continue to serve on Boards of 
Education and while professionally 
trained men and women look upon 
teaching as a life work the schools are 
still safe. These trying days but serve 
to emphasize the validity of these prin- 
ciples of scientific administration. 

III. In the organization of the vari- 
ous school enterprises every consider- 
ation must be given to individual 
needs and individual differences in 
order to make the educative process 
dynamic and functional.—This prin- 
ciple is the core of the administrative 
program. The schools, teachers, cur- 
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ricula, books and equipment exist to 
adjust the individual child to his en- 
vironment and adapt him to the demo- 
cratic society of which he is a member. 
This sounds the death knell to mass 
production and regimentation in edu- 
cation. Training for citizenship de- 
mands that abilities, or their lack, be 
fashioned after an individualistic con- 
formity. While individualism must 
conflict with conformity the goal in 
both cases must be the same—dynamic 
and functional citizenship. 

Hence the products of educational 
research must be used in formulating 
a program of guidance which will care 
for the idiosyncrasies of every indi- 
vidual. Character training, vocational 
direction, economic independence and 
civic participation are but the parts of 
the unified whole. Where the curricu- 
lum fails in its task of adjustment and 
adaptation it should be changed. 
Where schools are too archaic to meet 
the new demands, they should be re- 
organized. Where present offerings 
are insufficient they should be en- 
larged. In the light of the present 
reorganization of American life it may 
be reasonably assumed that an in- 
creasingly larger burden will rest on 
the schools. When the working day 
and week are shortened, when the age 
of entrance into industry is increased 
and when superior training for adults 
is demanded the schools will have to 
rise to the occasion and meet the new 
era of prosperity and happiness. 

IV. School finances should be 
based upon a scientific budgetary 
study of school revenue and school 
costs.—The management of school 
money involves a knowledge of tax 
laws and of the taxing abilities of the 
various school districts. There are 
glaring inequalities in abilities of dis- 
tricts to pay for education. Coupled 
with this fact are the medieval sys- 
tems of taxation still used in a twenti- 
eth century democracy. The situation 
is chaotic in many places. But there 
is no better time to begin a wholesome 
reform than the present. Several items 
challenge the attention of scientific ad- 
ministrators. 

In the first place, a careful study of 
the tax laws needs to be made. This 
study should eventuate in definite rec- 
ommendations to the state legislature 
for needed revision of the whole tax- 
ing system. As long as twenty per-cent 
of the wealth bears eighty per-cent of 
the tax burden, difficulties of collec- 
tion are bound to appear. In order 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Fighting Illini 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Co. Supt. of Schools 
Rockford, lilinois 


@ BY virtue of consistent, courageous, 

and concerted effort the athletic 
warriors of the University of Illinois 
have, throughout the many generations 
of students, gained for themselves and 
their tribe the term, “Fighting Illini.” 
The original Illini were the nation of 
braves who, like us of today, were the 
inheritors of a veritable empire of 
natural wealth, beauty, and possibili- 
ties, an empire of limitless resource 
below the ground, above the ground, 
and in the waters which lend beauty, 
variety, and service—an empire which 
is now the center of a great nation, 
the granary of a continent, and the 
fuel house of the world—an empire 
housing one of the greatest cities, and 
sponsoring the greatest highway sys- 
tem, great waterways, great centers of 
learning and world-famed institutions 
of culture and human service. The 
spirit of the Illini has been one of 
justifiable pride, sincere devotion, and 
courageous service. The Illini of the 
state, like those of the plains and the 
athletic field have been fighting Illini. 

Where are the fighting Illini of to- 
day? Seemingly they have retreated 
in the face of adversity, bewailing 
their fate, growing suspicious of each 
other, and grumblingly awaiting a 
turn of events. Few are the braves 
who venture out, as of old, to attack 
insidious forces which sap at the tribal 
strength. Few there are who buoy- 
antly attack the problems of the day, 
believing in a better tomorrow! The 
councils of war have become too often 
councils of despair. The spirit of the 
fighting Illini has been supplanted in 
part by the spirit of retrenchment, ret- 
rogression, and retardation. The glory 
of the empire has been forgotten in 
the frantic rush of retreat. 

Teachers have often been called the 
vanguard of civilization. If this be 
true, then it is high time that teachers 
assume the hue and spirit of fighting 
Illini! They, the trustees of this mag- 
nificent heritage, the agents of democ- 
racy, should be in the vanguard of the 
braves! They should rise in their in- 
dividual and collective might, raise the 
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Pedagogs 


banner of sheer Americanism and lead 
the way to battle! Let them become 
fighting Illini pedagogs, determined to 
preserve the best of the past, right the 
wrongs of the present, and to insure a 
happier future! 


A Program for the Pedagogs 
What should be the program of the 


educational professionalist in attack- 
ing these insidious forces? Let him, 
first of all, reaffirm himself in his be- 
lief in the efficacy of public education 
in a democracy. More fundamentally, 
let him rededicate himself to the prin- 
ciples of democracy peculiar to this 
nation. Let him be a better American! 
Some well meaning and idealistic per- 
sons have unwittingly given the im- 
pression that educationalists generally 
would subscribe to other than the 
present form of American government. 
Can a teacher, contracted to serve the 
public school, an institution fostered 
by the government to insure its own 
perpetuity, morally subscribe to the 
destruction of that government? Obvi- 
ously not. 

If there is to be a new social order, 
let it come under the wings of our 
Constitution and our democracy, and 
let the public schools and the public 
school teachers be the interpreters and 
advocates of that order. This is not 
the time for the American pedagog to 
forsake his government, and on the 
other hand, this is not the time for the 
American government to forsake the 
public school. They must move along 
together, attacking the problems of the 
day and working toward a more secure 
and happier future. 

President Jessie Gray of the Na- 
tional Education Association has re- 
peatedly stated that in a democracy 
the education of the children consti- 
tutes a first mortgage on the wealth of 
the community and the state. John 
Adams made the following statement 
respecting public schools: “The whole 
people must take upon themselves the 
education of the whole people and be 
willing to bear the expense of it.” 
George Washington indicated that 
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A Challenge to Courageous 
Educational Leadérship 


knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness; while 
Woodrow Wilson commented as fol- 
lows: 

“Without popular education no gov- 
ernment which rests on popular action 
can long endure. The people must be 
schooled in the knowledge and if pos- 
sible in the virtues, upon which the 
maintenance and success of free insti- 
tutions depend.” President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has stated: “We have 
faith in educatior as the foundation of 
democratic government.” Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, former cabinet officer, 
has indicated that before we change 
any essential element in our public 
school system that we must be sure 
that we are not damaging it for it pro- 
vides the best guaranty of continued 
national life that we have. 

Secure in his belief in the funda- 
mental soundness of public education 
in American democracy, what should 
be the next consideration in the pro- 
gram of the educationalist? He should 
aim to set his own house in order, as 
quickly and effectively as is possible. 
What are some of the things which he 
must do to merit the public support 
upon which public schools depend? In 
the first place, the public pedagog 
must afford educational leadership 
which will direct us to the greatest 
economy. 

The Illinois pedagog must lead to- 
ward a public school economy which 
affords the greatest efficiency. Among 
the projects which may be fostered to- 
ward these ends are the following: 


(1) The provision of elementary and secon- 
school units which are large 
enough to most effectively use the teach- 
ing and administrative effort employed. 

(2) The provision of more intelligent lay- 
man control over school finance and ad- 
ministration, to be secured through the 
expansion of the elective area and 
through higher qualifications respecting 
school board members, school treasurers, 
and trustees. 

(3) The provision of enlarged units of taxa- 
tion and tax distribution, thus eliminat- 
ing duplication of expenditure, provid- 
ing wider spread of the tax base, and 
thus affording greater equalization of the 
tax burden and wider spread of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

(4) The employment of the most economi- 
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cal plans of local school organization, 
supervision, and administration. 

(5) The promotion and employment of 
sound budgetary practice. 

(6) Affording the greatest economy in the 
purchase and repair of school equipment 
and supplies. 

(7) Providing greater security and efficiency 
in the handling of school funds. 


The new educational leadership, in 
the third place, involves the extension 
of personal services of the teacher to 
the local community and its civic and 
religious activities. As the teacher 
becomes more and more an important 
unit in the social, civic, and church 
life of the locality which she serves 
professionally, to that extent, ordi- 
narily, are her services more greatly 
appreciated. Is it not true that in the 
large, teachers have been neglectful of 
this opportunity to make their profes- 
sion quite indispensable from the com- 
munity as well as the school view- 
point? We hear much about school- 
public relationships today. The 
teacher-public connections are most 
vital in the development and mainte- 
nance of these relationships. The pro- 
vision of effective, intelligent public 
relation agencies and activities is a 
great and present need. The teacher, 
via her visits to the homes, her Sunday 
School and church work, her civic 
club activities, her participation in or- 
ganizations and events of cultural 
worth, etc., will be most instrumental 
in the creation of the better under- 
standing. The Greatest Teacher was 
not content to live unto Himself. 


Finally, if the educational profes- 
sionalist would have continually more 
effective public support, he must sub- 
scribe to more efficient and abundant 
pre-service training, more frequent in- 
service professional study, and greater 
professional service at all times. The 
skilled professionalist usually com- 
mands the highest respect as well as 
the highest compensation. 


Public Support 


Believing in the principles outlined 
and subscribing to the efforts reviewed 
the teachers of Illinois should be un- 
afraid to ask of the public certain 
essentials in the maintenance and 
progress of education. Adequate rev- 
enue for school purposes must be as- 
sured. State support must be increased 
through ways and means other than 
the property tax. A modernized tax 
system in general, and positive protec- 
tion of school funds are certainly 
legitimate requests. 


Protection of the teaching profes- 
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sion may be judiciously requested 
through more stringent certification 
requirements, secure pension and re- 
tirement funds, and freedom from 
selfish political and “vested” controls. 
The teacher may expect the public to 
support these and previously men- 
tioned proposals for they are projects 
which in the long run serve society 
and the child. Security for the 
teacher, to a large degree, means se- 
curity and happiness for the child. 


Advancing the Program 
How shall the teachers proceed in 


the advancement of their professional 
program? In the first place, there 
must be a positive support to the 
teacher organizations, financially and 
actively on local, state-wide, and na- 
tional bases. The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association recently 
outlined the services which teacher or- 
ganizations offer their members. They 
are as follows: 
(1) They furnish opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. 
(2) They encourage and develop profes- 
sional leadership. 
(3) They serve as clearing houses for and 
sources of professional ideas and ideals. 
(4) They are the instruments for co-opera- 
tion with other professions and or- 
ganized groups. 
(5) They speak for the teacher. 
(6) They conduct researches and publish 
the findings. 
(7) Their publications prompt better things 
educationally and professionally. 
(8) They prompt, sponsor, and influence 
wise civic and educational legislation. 
(9) They work for the advancement and the 
preservation of democracy, through ef- 
forts in behalf of its youth. 
(10) They interpret education to the public. 
This is the time for the teacher to 
support his professional organizations. 
It is not the time for the teacher to 
handicap his local, state and national 
professional associations by reducing 
their income. In this crucial period 
of the American public school and the 
teaching profession, teacher organiza- 
tions need more funds than ever be- 
fore. They need extra funds to expand 
their research activities, to extend 
their correspondence, and to broaden 
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their legislative and state-wide pro- 
grams. This is the time when teacher 
organizations need the greatest mem- 
bership. Their small dues constitute 
the best insurance against school and 
professional impoverishment! 


It is also the time for the teacher to 
support the friends of education. The 
National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and its various state and 
local units have proved to be Educa- 
tion’s true and tried friends. Teachers 
may well afford to promote the growth 
of this influence by assisting all local 
parent-teacher groups in becoming 
affiliated with this national parent- 
educator organization. 

The public press is generally a 
friend of the public school. This 
should naturally be true, for the ene- 
mies of the press are generally the 
enemies of the public schools, and 
democratic institutions in toto. How 
long would the influence of the public 
free press continue were the influence 
of the public free schools discon- 
tinued? On the other hand, how far 
might the influence of the public 
school be extended if it were not to 
have the generous support of the pub- 
lic press? That newspaper which 
prompts educational retrenchment at 
any and all costs is not a friend of 
democracy nor of itself, while the 
school-man who would divorce him- 
self from the press generally is as 
much a danger to the public school 
and his profession as the press he 
maligns. 


The American Legion, the co-spon- 
sors of National Education Week, pre- 
servers of democracy, and servants to 
the nation, are vitally interested in the 
preservation of democratic education. 


Organized labor has always been a 
friend of education. Educational his- 
tory reveals the fact that the urbanite 
by concerted effort has from time to 
time demanded and secured for his 
young, education comparable to that 
formerly afforded only to the children 
of the select few. In this respect the 
services of education have been ex- 
tended continually. Is it not reason- 
able to believe that the unprivileged 
American will continue to seek further 
enlightenment by way of public edu- 
cation? Organized effort on the farm 
and in the city will insure to a large 
degree, the future of the American 
public school. 

Civic clubs of various types, wom- 
en’s clubs, service clubs, and patriotie 

(Continued om page 250) 
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A Declaration of Independence 


By HUGH A. BONE, JR. 
Belvidere High School 


@ SELDOM have there been so many 

illustrations of the tragic need for 
a sound social science, effectively and 
intelligently applied, as the present 
crisis affords. Yet we who have had 
faith that the introduction of the social 
sciences in our schools would help to 
prepare background for intelligent dis- 
cussions and solutions of these prob- 
lems, are wondering. Wondering if 


our faith has been misplaced? 


Social science teachers have battled 
for two decades to elevate the social 
studies, including history, to a respect- 
able pedestal. Now that we have suc- 
cessfully entrenched them in most 
schools, we are failing as teachers. Ex- 
pectations in many cases have turned 
out to be illusions. The trouble has 
not been in the studies themselves but 
in the pedagogy. And if we, as ex- 
ponents, hope to keep our own self- 
respect as well as the respectability 
of the studies, we must radically re- 
vise our curriculum and technique, or 
some of the social studies might well 


be dropped as a “fad” or “frill.” 


Many teachers are too much ab- 
sorbed in passing on information or 
drilling of one sort or another. As a 
result they are not likely to amass the 
intellectual and cultural capital neces- 
sary for conspicuous achievement in 
teaching the social studies. 

History teachers, for example, are 
too often engrossed with the problem 
of text-teaching, assigning topics and 
grading papers, which may make them 
excellent drill-masters, but such teach- 
ers may fail to see the significance of 
the things which they teach. They may 
fail to acquire that broad vision of the 
sweep of history such as James Trus- 
low Adams has caught so ably in the 
Epic of America. The social scientist 
too often fails to acquire an inspira- 
tion fit to enliven his own life and to 
transmit to his students. 

I am no idealist nor naive enough 
to belive that the introduction of the 
social studies in grammar and second- 
ary schools should bring a Utopia. 
But evidence has been clearly demon- 


strated to me (and my own conscience 
hurts when I say this) that we teachers 
have neglected to put the vitality into 
our courses that is possible. Soci- 
ology, economics, civics, and history 
should be the most dynamic courses in 
the schools, but too many times they 
are the most static! 

We have failed somehow or other, 
to dramatize these great social move- 
ments, both historical and contempor- 
ary. Our teaching has been centered 
around the intellectual rather than the 
manual and mechanical minded stu- 
dent. Yet the latter always hold more 
influence, votes, and occupations thea 
the intellectual, and consequently are 
the ones we need to reach in particular. 

Further, our dogmatism, (of which 
social scientists are supposed to have 
less than anyone else) has led us to 
platitudinously utter ox-cart or tallow- 
candle doctrines to our students until 
our whole field has almost been con- 
founded into an anachronism. Our 
unpardonable sin then, has been the 
inability or refusal to bring our sub- 
ject matter up to date and interpret the 
trend of the times. 


History 


In checking American History 
classes, including my own, I find most 
courses barely complete the World 
War by the June graduations. Others 
may get to 1930, the study of the last 
decade being hurried over during the 
last few days of school while the 
seniors are visualizing vacation or caps 
and gowns. 

A teacher of American history re- 
marked to me this summer—“I only 
teach up to the World War. I gradu- 
ated in 1920 and haven’t taken any 
history since nor conversed with any 
professors in order to get notes.” What 
a tragedy! And a travesty! 

Still other teachers feel that the 
glorious military pageantry of past 
wars must receive considerable elabor- 
ation; therefore, they find little time 
for interpretive or recent history. 

Scores of other examples might be 


For History and Social 
Science Teachers 


quoted which reveal this almost un- 
believable short-sightedness of history 
teachers who fail to realize that these 
boys and girls we teach were born 
since 1912. The past decade and a 
half is the world they have known. 
Men such as Harding, Coolidge, Hoo- 
ver, Lindbergh, Hugh Johnson and 
Ramsey MacDonald, are realities to 
them. We need to help them discover 
the philosophy and temper of their 
world as well as know how many Bour- 
bons were killed in a certain battle. 

The purely “intellectual” may en- 
joy only a study of the past, the ener- 
getic intellectual along with manual 
and mechanical minded youth, is inter- 
ested in the challenging living present. 

Common sense tells us that Amer- 
ican and Modern European history 
teachers should plan our courses this 
year so as to spend a minimum of six 
weeks upon our nation’s history since 
1915! Rich bibliography for recent 
American history is available in such 
books as—Allen’s Only Yesterday, 
Mark Sullivan’s Our Times and Merz’ 
Great American Bandwagon. 

Laboriously have we drilled upon 
the Monroe Doctrine and Open Door 
Policy—but the striking Non-Recog- 
nition Doctrine with its unusual pur- 
ports is seldom mentioned! One might 
safely wager that more students and 
teachers know the Monroe Doctrine 
than this Stimson doctrine. And inci- 
dently, I wonder how we will teach the 
Cuban situation this year? 

Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy are religiously discussed—but 
rarely is the Wilsonian or Roosevelt- 
ian progressivism taught. 

Freedom, abolition, Civil War and 
its era of big business growth are 
household words in history rooms, yet 
one rarely hears mention of the Irish 
Free State, Gandhi, or abolition of 
child labor. Possibly the latter go un- 
mentioned because they are not care- 
fully fermented in dusty alcoves or be- 
cause of the quieting presence of a 
sweat shop in the community. Like- 
wise is the “tragic era” with its carpet- 
baggers taught, but the “normalcy” 
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era with teapot dome and bogus stock 
go unmentioned. 


We teach that King Henry VIII, 
Bismarck, and Napoleon molded the 
destinies of men, but give little atten- 
tion to Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and 
Gandhi who. hold hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in their hands! 

All this has resulted in indolently 
recording history in the pupil’s mind 
as something past. A University of 
Wisconsin professor said that the 
American Revolution will look like 
child’s play beside the NRA. But, we 
will go on spending weeks on the Rev- 
olution and a day on the NRA! 

Unless we declare ourselves to teach 
the present (and it will require work, 
reading, thinking, and preparation) 
our democracy will lack the vital sup- 
port of an informed public opinion. 
The need today is to help boys and 
girls to work out a liberal social phi- 
losophy instead of spending time on 
the “ifness” of armies in the Pequot 
War during the eye-gouging era! 


Economics 


Teachers of economics are perhaps 
the biggest offenders. Countless stu- 
dents have informed me that their 
courses last spring included no men- 
tion of the depression or NRA. Again 
it is the theoretical past exclusive of 
the dynamic present. 

Internationalism and low tariffs 
have been expounded, yet our leading 
economists changed their minds dur- 
ing the past summer and are now 
shouting a “nationalist, self-sufficiency 
economy.” Even the great interna- 
tionalist school headed by John May- 
nard Keynes has temporarily aban- 
doned its faith in recovery by interna- 
tional agreement. Even now there are 
hundreds of economics teachers who 
do not know why, when, or how this 
change took place. They will continue 
to teach Ely’s economics as they mem- 
orized it, and let the changes remain 
undiscussed. 

Another leading economist recently 
stated that we have found that our eco- 
nomic laws are not immutable—even 
good old “supply and demand.” His 
explanation is that our laws have all 
been based upon the premise that man 
is a rational animal, which is frequent- 
ly wrong. Still the immutability of 
supply, demand, scarcity etc., is taught, 
but few teachers will mention the 
irony of pouring milk into the gutter 
in the northern part of the state while 
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children go undernourished in nearby 
Cook County! 


How are we teachers going to inter- 
pret these squabbles between econom- 
ists? What shall we say about “rug- 
ged individualism” and the “New 
Deal?” If we decide to meet them in 
the usual way, namely, by shelving 
and talking the “theory opiate,” then 
we might well relegate economics to 
complete oblivion. 


Civies 

I have found student after student 
discouraged after enrolling for ad- 
vanced civics because only the mech- 
anistic, lifeless structure of our gov- 
ernment is emphasized with little at- 
tention given to political drama and 
life on the present stage. 


Professor Lasswell has said “Po- 
litical science without biography is a 
form of taxidermy.” Granting this to 
be true, there is a tremendous amount 
of “stuffed animals” in our American 
schools. 


Civics teachers, fortunately, may 
with facility remedy this situation by 
having students study the personnel, 
the actors on the great American po- 
litical stage. We have an unusually 
large number of recent and contem- 
porary sensational, colorful demo- 
gogues and politicians who may 
make very interesting and enlighten- 
ing studies. Periodicals give articles 
about these men. Even the antics of 
front-page personalities such as Huey 
Long and “Big Bill” Thompson, or the 
colorful Jim Watson, or the lusty, 
gusty Boies Penrose, or the Kansas 
City boss, Tom Pendergast, who are 
great capital, are frequently unheard 
of by civics teachers. 


Teachers might improve interest re- 
markably by bringing into class such 
personalities as—LaFollette, Bryan, 
Borah, Mark Hanna, Al Smith, Roose- 
velt, Jimmy Walker, LaGuardia, Cer- 
mak, Alfalfa Bill Murray, and Cool- 
idge. Further the chicanery and tech- 
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nique used by some officials should be 
revealed. 

The U. S. Supreme Court is one of 
the most unique in our history. Epe- 
cially stimulating are the backgrounds 
of such personalities as Brandeis, Car- 
doza, Sutherland, Roberts, and former 
Justice Holmes, as well as Charles 
Evans Hughes who helps to keep the 
balance of power between the liberals 
and conservatives. Studies such as 
these may greatly vitalize civics. 

Still another interesting problem is 
the Constitution and the NRA. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to com- 
pare the stand the “world’s great- 
est newspapers” and other “guardians 
of freedom, motherhood, liberty, and 
the constitution” are taking toward the 
so-called radical brain trust. Never 
in our history has there been a better 
opportunity to study public opinion 
first hand. 

As previously mentioned, human in- 
terest in personalities is almost uni- 
versal. Thus by dramatizing the is- 
sues and using the politicians as actors 
on the great government stage, we may 
stimulate the manual and mechanical 
minded students to develop a sane po- 
litical philosophy so sorely needed in 
these times. 

In conclusion then, we may justly 
assume that in order to retain youth’s 
interest in the world today, and also to 
save the social studies, we teachers of 
history and social science must make a 
declaration of independence. 


The Declaration of Independence 
Declaring Ourselves: 


1. Willing to break from the tradition of 
teaching only the past. 

2. Willing to observe, read, and prepare our- 
selves to teach contemporary politics, 
economics, and history, even at the ex- 
pense of omitting a discussion of some 
battles which we have had in our outlines 
for a decade. 

3. Willing and prepared to give an honest 
evaluation of these great causes and prin- 
ciples upon which our happiness depends. 

4. Willing to employ and experiment with 
methods of drama and personalities in ad- 
dition to the theories and mechanism of 
our institutions, remembering that the 
former appeal to the heart and emotions; 
the latter, to the intellect and reason. Man 
is not always a rational animal. 

5. Willing to be a leader in the economic 
and political thought in our community so 
that we may fit persons to guide the 
young in their thinking. 

6. Willing to be a practical observer of 
everyday political and economic affairs 
and at the same time a thoughtful social 
theorist. 

7. Willing to concede that even though we 
refer to our subjects as a SCIENCE, there 
is no room for mere orthodoxy or dog- 
matism since even economists and sociolo- 
gists admit that our social laws are 
changeable. 























The Legislative Situation 
® THE third special session of the 58th General Assembly 


met on February 13 and continued in session from two 
to four days a week for six weeks and one day, or until 
March 28. One of the principal purposes assigned to this 
special session by the Governor was “to enact laws and 
to amend or repeal any existing laws in relation to 
schools,” because “the revenues for the operation of the 
schools have been lessened to such an extent that in many 
districts in this State current expenses, including the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, cannot be met, and unless re- 
lieved the public schools in many communities may be 
obliged to close.” This certainly meant that the third 
special session of the General Assembly was to provide 
revenues for the schools so they might pay their teachers 
and continue in operation. 

However, when adjournment took place on March 28 
until April 17, no school revenue legislation applying to 
the whole State had been enacted, and nothing really con- 
structive had been done for any part of the State. A few 
bills had been passed to patch up the broken-down finances 
of the Chicago school district, but nothing really construc- 
tive had been done for that city. In fact H. B. No. 119, 
designed to be of some real assistance in increasing the 
amount of funds available for paying teachers this year, 
was held on the House calendar for some mysterious rea- 
son and not permitted to come to a vote on third reading. 

The only bills recommended as a part of the legislative 
program of the I. S. T. A. to receive serious consideration 
are the following: Senate Bill No. 57, which provides that 
all the occupational or sales tax over $2,500,000 a month 
be diverted into the state common school fund; Senate 
Bill No. 70, which provides that one-third of the shares of 
the gasoline tax going to the State, the counties, and the 
cities, respectively, be diverted by the State into the state 
common school fund; and House Bill No. 107, which pro- 
vides that 98 per cent of the liquor taxes collected by the 
State be diverted into the state common school fund. To 
these may be added another, Senate Bill No. 39, which 
provides a tax of 15 cents on each 1,000 feet of gas sold in 
this state by the pipe-line companies, with the proceeds 
turned into the state common school fund. 

Three other school revenue bills which we had intro- 
duced in the House on the first day of the session still re- 
main in committee, and the emergency relief bills intro- 
duced in the House the second week are still held on third 
reading in the House. The reasons given for not advancing 
these bills are as follows: (1) no legislation providing 
for new sources of revenue can be enacted at this session; 


(2) no bond issue can be submitted to the people even if 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 


the bonds are to be paid by revenues already provided 
for; and (3) the corporation taxes now being collected 
are already allocated to a very definite and necessary 
purpose and cannot be diverted to pay off such bonds. 
These declarations by the Governor and many of the lead- 
ing members of the legislature left us little choice but to 
support bills for diverting revenues from other sources 
definitely recommended in the legislative program ap- 
proved and adopted by our own Representative Assembly 
at the annual meeting of our Association last December, 
which are “the following sources, other than the general 
property tax: gasoline tax, sales tax, beverage tax, income 
tax, and other modern sources.” The three sources named 
in italics are used respectively in Senate Bill No. 70, 
Senate Bill No. 57, and House Bill No. 107, described 
above. We are emphasizing this fact because it seems that 
a few teachers are questioning the advisability of sup- 
porting one or more of these three bills. In supporting 
bills drawing upon these three sources of revenue, your 
committee and its legislative agent are doing just what the 
Association directed them to do. 

However, the three bills immediately became subjects of 
violent controversy and seem now to be developing into 
issues of partisan politics. The Governor and some mem- 
bers of the legislature declare that Senate Bill No. 70 must 
be enacted and that the other two must be defeated. Many 
members of the legislature declare that Senate Bill No. 57 
and House Bill No. 107 must be enacted and that Senate 
Bill No. 70 must be defeated. Deeming it unwise to take 
sides in the controversy, not being particular just what 
sources of revenue be used for school support, and real- 
izing that our Association had recommended all these 
sources, we supported all three bills. House Bill No. 107 
passed the House by a large majority and went to the 
Senate, where a deadlock on the three bills was continued 
for nearly two weeks. But on last Wednesday the Senate 
passed all three bills and also Senate Bill No. 39. House 
Bill No. 107 went to the Governor for his approval or 
veto, but the others must go to the House for passage 
there. Before the House could act on any of them, it ad- 
journed until April 17. If the Governor approves House 
Bill No. 107, the companion bills for appropriating and 
distributing the proceeds of the liquor tax must be enacted. 
In fact if any bills providing for additional revenues in 
the state school fund are enacted, such companion bills 
must be enacted or the revenue will not be available for 
the schools. However, such companion bills may be en- 
acted at any time before July 1 to take effect on that 
date. 

Not one dollar of financial relief for the schools has 
been provided by any bill yet enacted. Some progress has 
been made by some bills, but not one of them will turn 
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a single additional penny into the treasury of any school 
district. Therefore much remains to be done when the 
General Assembly reconvenes on April 17. All friends of 
the public schools must continue the “save the schools 
campaign” from now until something really helpful is 
achieved. The people of Illinois are aroused as never 
before in the defense of their schools. Their ardor and 
determination must be continued and intensified so that 
when the legislature returns to work in April it will pass 
the three Senate bills described above and all other bills 
necessary to carry out the main purpose of this third 
special session. 

As usual in legislative campaigns, particularly when 
millions of dollars are involved, we have our handicaps. 
For instance, it is extremely unfortunate that our own 
president is opposing an important bill that is supported 
by our legislative committee and its official representative; 
and the failure of some smaller groups and their leaders 
to support one or more of our recommended bills is con- 
fusing to the legislators. The people in some senatorial 
districts do not seem to know there is a crisis in school 
finance anywhere; at least they have not impressed their 
legislators with this fact. For several of the legislators 
have excused their opposition to school revenue bills by 
declaring that “the schools in my district are getting along 
all right and do not need any help from the legislature.” 
This statement was made on March 28 by a Senator whose 
district contains at least a few school districts in desperate 
financial circumstances. Somebody in those districts ought 
to call his attention to their needs. 

On the other hand, loyal workers in the cause of edu- 
cation have impressed upon most legislators the needs of 
the schools in both their own and other districts and have 
convinced them that it is the duty of each of them to help 
provide good schools for the children of any part of the 
State. Let us keep up the campaign so that the legislature 
will return in April with a determination to solve the 
problem. 


Helpful Local Editorials 


®@ THE local newspapers in many communities are en- 

listing in the campaign to save the schools. As samples 
of editorials that are helpful to the cause, we submit the 
following: 


WHY CONTINUE ASSAULT ON SCHOOLS? 


The public school system of Bloomington costs the taxpayers 
today less than one-half what it cost six or seven years ago. 

The board of education was collecting and spending well over 
$400,000 in operating the schools up to six or seven years ago; to- 
day the operating expenses are roughly $230,000, but the income 
is only $190,000. 

Beginning with 1926, the school system was subjected to a series 
of trimmings, first by elimination of one after another of the de- 
partments thought to have been necessary in modern educational 
curricula, then by successive slashes in salaries of teachers and 
other employes, and by reducing the number employed. 

This gradual pulling in of the school system corresponded in 
time and necessity with the lessened revenues of the board, due 
in part to a series of reduced property valuations, to reduction of 
levies, to lessened income from the state distributive fund. 

A sustained effort was being made meanwhile to put the school 
system on a cash basis, to get rid 6f the accumulation of deficits 
which had come about over a period of years. 

With a special bond issue two years ago to take up this deficit 
for gradual amortization. the school system was thought to be on 
the way to get “out of the red.” Then came the latest 20 percent 
horizontal reduction in property valuations, which again dispelled 
the hopes of a balanced budget if the prevailing rates of levy are 
to be continued. 

This chain of events explains as plainly as can be done the rea- 
sons why the board is asking in a public referendum next Monday 
for power to raise the rate of levy for operating purposes, to not 
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over 35 cents a hundred above the present rate. If the increase 
is authorized, the property owners of Bloomington will still be 
paying for schools but little more than half of what they were: 
paying seven years ago when the series of cuts began; yet they’ 
will be assured that the school finances will gradually be pulled! 
up to a balance between income and expenditures. If unexpected! 
help from state funds is received, the authorized levy need not be 
made up to the maximum voted. But past hoped-for helps from 
outside sources have so often proved illusory, that there is no de- 
pendence on it until actually received; if received, the balanced 
budget and consequent reduced tax rate will be the sooner possible. 

Meanwhile, the number of children attending the grade and 
high schools is larger than it was when the costs of the system 
were virtually twice that of the present. 

With this statement of the conditions facing the school board, 
it is hard to assign an understandable motive of those who would 
pick on the schools as to the one outstanding victim of their cam- 
paigns for government economies. 

“There is an enemy within the gates,” writes Harold L. Ickes, the 
present secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President Roose- 
velt, in a recently published article on schools in their relation to 
taxation. Mr. Ickes strongly condemns those “who are taking 
advantage of the economic strain and stress under which we are 
suffering to dim the light that has guided our course since pioneer 
days.” Such enemies would have education again reduced to the 
“three R’s.” 

“Those who counsel thus would turn back the clock for 100 
years,” writes Mr. Ickes. “They do not seem to realize that civili- 
zation and education go hand in hand; that in fact education is: 
the rock on which our civilization has been built. Weaken or 
destroy the foundation, and the building erected thereon will totter 
and fall. It is immensely damaging to our educational system to: 
slash into a budget regardless of whether or not we are cutting into 
a vital spot.” 

Bloomington Pantagraph, March 16, 1934. 


SHALL WE SUPPORT THE SCHOOLS? 


The politicians are kicking the schools around like a hound dog, 
and the public acts as if it doesn’t care. The politicians have taken 
very small salary cuts or none, while the teachers’ salaries and the 
school funds have been cut beyond all comparison. We are speak- 
ing of the state and county officials. The Illinois legislature has 
proposed to turn the revenue from liquor to the support of the 
schools, and Gov. Horner, apparently a little more conscientious 
than the legislature, proposes to turn a part of the gasoline tax to 
the support of the schools. Have the people of Illinois fallen so 
low that they will not support the schools, and must call on the 
liquor interests to do it? Shall we expect darkness to produce 
light? Besides the $6,000,000 per year which they hope to collect 
from the liquor traffic would not be enough for the schools, and 
they may not collect that much. The gasoline tax is clean money, 
but to depend on it to keep our schools going, is to dodge personal 
responsibility for the education of our children. The fact is that 
the people of Illinois should have so much interest in their schools 
that they would make the school tax their tax of first importance. 
Why all this shifting and dodging on the school question? Why 
not tell the politicians to look to the booze or the gas tax for their 
support, and stabilize the schools by a loyal tax. 

Some say that we cannot afford to run the schools as we did a 
few years ago. Maybe that is true. If it is, we should find just 
how much of the present system is essential and how much we can 
pay for, and do it. Some have said that we can’t afford high schools 
any more; and, if we have them, parents who are able must sup- 
port them by tuition as they do the colleges. That would deny 
many young people the opportunity of going to high school. We 
don’t approve the idea, because we think Illinois can and ought to 
do better. Anyhow the public demand that the officials quit kick- 
ing the schools around and give them the support they merit. 

Washburn Leader, March 15, 1934. 





What the Mayor Said 

® ACCORDING to School and Society Mr. LaGuardia, 
now Mayor of New York, just before his election gave 

the people seventeen pledges as his educational program. 

Among them were the following: 


I recognize public education as one of the great functions of the 
city, forming an important part of a comprehensive plan for munici- 
pal development which will also include housing, parks, play- 
grounds, and various recreational and cultural interests. 

I will seek to create a board of education by appointment of 
qualified persons who will devote their energies, not to political 
jobbery and routine activities as at present, but to the formulation 
of broad educational policies suited to the needs of the age and 
worthy of the first city of the nation. I favor, and favor most em- 
phatically, a non-partisan—not a partisan—board. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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To the Wise: A Bargain 


(Published in this issue in response 
to requests from several teachers who 
heard it recited before the House of 
Representatives on February 28.) 


Said the Slumchild to the Wise— 
To the people of place and power 
Who govern and guide the hour, 
To the people who write and teach, 
Ruling our thought and speech, 
And to all the Captains and Kings 
Who command the making of things: 
“Give me the good ye know, 

That I, the child, may grow! 

Light, for the whole day long, 
Food that is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 

Clean water and clean air, 
Teaching from day to day, 

And room for a child to play!” 


) Then the Wise made answer cold: 
| “These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today, 
If you can pay.” 


“Pay!” said the child, “Pay you? 
‘ What can I do? 
Only in years’ slow length 
Shall I have strength. 
I have not power nor skill, 
Wisdom nor wit nor will— 
What service weak and wild 
Can you ask of a little child?” 


—~e aa eEvr wel rel erlUl erllhUh/_CChUv.}! 


But the Wise made answer cold: 

“Goods must be bought and sold; 

You shall have nothing here 

Without paying—paying dear!” 

And the Rulers turned away. 

But the child cried to them: “Stay! 
Wait! I will pay!” 
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“For the foulness where I live, 
Filth in return I give. 

For the greed that withholds my right, 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins I live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin I return. 

For my lack in home and school, 
Ignorance comes to rule. 

From where I sicken and die, 
Disease in your homes shall lie. 
My all uncounted death, 

Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate, crippled, base— 

’- I degrade the human race; 

And the people you have made— 
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. These shall make you afraid. 
yn I ask no more. I take 
id The terms you make; 
J And steadily, day by day, 
I will pay!” 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
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wakes a 


Anchor Line starts 
you right...in mod- 
ern liners generous 
with space, luxury, 
good times . . . with 
service that has 82 
ears of tradition 
ind it! You get 
eight days of this.. 
First Class for only 
$147, Cabin $139, 
Tourist $107! 
Even then the 
economy of this 
Europe route has only begun. For 
ou land in the British Isles . . . where 
living and travel are cheap.. where the 
exchange rate stands almost at par! It’s 
Europe with no premium to pay, — 
no foreign language to hinder 
What’s more, you land in n ern 
Ireland or at Glasgow on the beauti- 
ful Firth of Clyde . . . all the wonders 
of Britain lie before you on a one-way, 
money-saving route that leadsdirectly 
to London and the Continent. 


Smart, smiling, deft .. . 
this bell-boy typifies 
Anchor Line service. 





13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 

ne North Capes and Bermuda 
Sailing direct from New York and —aeey every Saturday 
- in the Anchor 
. ‘visiting Gut of 
Canso, Gulf of St. Lawrence, ary River, Capes 
bec, Murray 
. plus a 2-day visit in Bermuda! 

First Class Rate $11@up. Under auspices of 

THE NATIONAL cee ore See 561 Fifth Ave., New York 


ANCHOR): seas 
. these are thorou 
pont aa -~~+ made ~ my lived ne in. 


and Sunday throughout the summer . 
Liners Transylvania and California . 


—- and Eternity, St. Lawrence River, 


Bay, Gaspe Coast . 





Literature and information from your Local Agent 
or Anchor Line, 346 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FIRST CLASS + CABIN - TOURIST 


EUROPE 
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Masculine, old-English comfort, sea air and sunshine, 
make this typical smoke room a haunt of happy hours. 


FIRST CLASS $147 UP - CABIN $139 UP 
TOURIST $107 UP 


First Class: New York to London- 
derry, Glasgow: Caledonia, Apr. 21, 
May 19}; Transylvania, June 16*. 
To Belfast, Glasgow: Caledonia, June 
9t, July 7t*. 

Cabin: New York to Belfast, Glas- 
gow: Cameronia, Apr. 7; California, 
Apr. 28, May 26; Tuscania, May 12, 
June 23*. To Londonderry, Glasgow: 
Cameronia, May 57, June 2}, June307*. 

Tourist Class on all sailings. 


*Summer rates: First Class $155 up, Cabin $146 up, 
Tourist $112.50 up. TCalls at Boston. 
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Se aches aense tienen continence gin 


Mount Rainier or 
Mount Tacoma 


By BARBARA NEAL 


@ FOR several years it has been my 

good fortune to spend my summer 
vacations traveling — one summer 
through Europe, and the others in the 
United States. I’ve evaluated all the 
trips—five in number—and I’m thor- 
oughly convinced that the climax was 
reached last summer on a trip I made 
to “The Wonderland of the North- 
west.” For more than 2,000 miles 
from the shores of Lake Michigan, I 
followed a trail of the most natural 
beauty in all the world, a trail em- 
braced by sylvan lakes, golden grain 
fields, snow-capped mountains, color- 
ful canyons, foaming rivers and roar- 
ing waterfalls, national and _ state 
parks, dude ranches—everything to 
capture the fancy of the traveler who 
wanted something to see and do every 
minute of the day. 

I chose my route over the world’s 
longest electrified railroad and what a 
joy it was to ride out in the open ob- 
servation car from which I could 
sometimes look down thousands of 
feet to the green forest below and 
again look up to see little streams and 
waterfalls trickling down the moun- 
tains. Two days and three nights of 
travel need more than beautiful 
scenery to keep one contented and 
happy and the train certainly did that. 
The wonderful meals, the cleanliness, 
the big club car with its radio and 
afternoon tea, all combined to make 
the time pass quickly. I was truly 
sorry to leave “my” train, even though 
I was looking forward to visiting my 
brother and his family and seeing the 
places they had written me about. 

When I reached Tacoma at 9:30 in 
the morning, my small niece, Rose- 
mary, and her father were right there 
to meet me. They were full of plans 
for showing me their wonderful west. 

The high spot (figuratively and 
literally) was the trip to the mountain, 
which Tacomians claim as Mount 
Tacoma, and Seattleans call Mount 
Rainier. It is fifty miles from Tacoma 
to the base of the mountain and 
what a typically western drive it is. 
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But for the good paved 
roads, one would almost 
think herself lost in a 
primeval forest — now 
heavy with shade—then 
bright in the sun again. 
Clouds in the distance 
obscured the Mountain and then we 
began to catch glimpses of the foot- 
hills and soon we were going up quite 
precipitously. At times, the road ran 
close to the side of the mountain and 
we looked down thousands of feet and 
were thankful to Uncle Sam’s road- 
builders for the secure wall between 
us and the edge. 

Longmire Springs—the entrance to 
the Park — and lunchtime arrived 
simultaneously, so we stopped for 
food and and a little rest. Although 
there was no snow here, I couldn’t 
help gasping a little when I saw the 
world famous ski-jump and realized 
how very high it is. Our first bears, 
too friendly or perhaps too “inquisi- 
tive” for our comfort, the sulphur 
springs, and the delicious pine smell 
all are a part of the Mount Rainier 
atmosphere. Though it was the first 
of July, we were warned that the snow 
was still deep at Paradise Valley and 
we might have difficulty getting 
through the roads. As we left Long- 
mire, our road was even more steadily 
upward and it began to be a little 
colder. Then we came to snow and 
saw our first lovely red snow lily, 
sticking up its head. By this time we 
were catching some good views of the 
mountain top, glistening with snow 
and ice, while below us was the 
purplish black forest. Then, Paradise 
Valley, which we had thought to find 
covered with bright flowers, but which 
we did find covered so deep that we 
had to go through a snow tunnel to 
get to the Inn. After we were rested a 
bit, we put on “tin pants” and literally 
slid all over the place on the snow. 

The next morning the sun was so 
bright that we had to keep even our 
hands well covered to prevent a 
gorgeous burning. At the urging of 
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my sister, who had taken the Sky Line 
Trail, I mounted what was supposed 
to be a trusty steed by the name of 
Goldie. The most that was wrong 
with Goldie was that she was too smart 
for her rider, but my adventure with 
her will have to be saved for another 
story. It is enough to say that many, 
many times I would have given a for- 
tune to be back in Paradise Valley 
with Rosemary, who had the thrill of 
her young life in a sleigh ride behind 
real Alaskan dogs. 

The trip down the mountain was 
just as interesting as the trip up. For- 
est fires have done considerable dam- 
age, and one fire of forty years ago 
left an outstandingly beautiful spot, 
called the Silver Forest. The fire had 
killed the white birch and the trees 
still stand, tall, stately, and almost 
ghost-like above the green underbrush. 

We patronized an attractive tearoom 
with the euphonious name of O-Hop- 
Bob. Our dinner that evening was a 
fitting ending to a wonderful trip. 
Never will we forget the platters of 
fried chicken and the southern biscuit. 
As we left, the friendly big dog de- 
cided to lie down right in the middle 
of the doorway, so that everyone had 
to step over and around him. The 
last to leave, I said “Good-bye Bob” 
and started to pat his head, when he 
stood up and lifted his paw to shake 
hands. His mistress said he always 
takes this means, all his own, of speed- 
ing the parting guests. 

The hundred-mile trip to the sea- 
shore, through the lumber camp coun- 
try was quite as interesting as the 
mountain climb. The Northwest is 
truly a wonderland, and it will require 
more trips than just this one for me 
to feel sure that I have paid it the 
attention it deserves. 
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Health Promotion Week 
April 29-May 5 


@ AN annual event for more than a 

decade, Health Promotion Week 
has become an institution in Illinois. 
It is a sort of universal commence- 
ment period when public. attention is 
invited to what preventive medicine 
has accomplished on the one hand and 
when new projects are inaugurated on 
the other. It might be described as an 
inventory, budget-making, program- 
planning time for health workers. 
Added to this is the national practice 
of observing May first as Child Health 
Day. The two projects are combined 
in Illinois in order to strengthen the 
forces which seek to accomplish the 
same purpose. 


The Community Program 

A definite program in every com- 
munity is recommended. The largest 
and most satisfactory results may be 
expected when plans are limited to 
one or two definite projects. These 
projects could very properly relate to 
health procedures of which the com- 
munity is in particular need, such, for 
example, as a diphtheria immuniza- 
tion drive in a community or county 
that has recently experienced exces- 
sive losses from that disease, or a 
campaign to build up resources for 
combating tuberculosis where that 
disease is a particular problem. All 
activities in the Week’s program, 
whether speeches, playlets, pageants, 
newspaper articles, demonstrations, 
surveys, should have a direct bearing 
upon the community project or proj- 
ects. 


Aids from the State Department 

The State Department of Public 
Health is in a position to render as- 
sistance in a number of ways to com- 
munities and organizations which wish 
to plan and carry out Health Promo- 
tion Week programs. Various kinds 
of equipment and literature are avail- 
able. Detailed plans for specific proj- 
ects may be had. Arrangements for 
filling speaking engagements either by 
staff members or from other agencies 
can be made. Some of the facilities 
offered are listed below: 

Personal service.—Experienced phy- 
sicians and nurses are available to 
assist in planning and organizing im- 
munization campaigns, summer round- 
up projects, health study clubs, etc. 
A limited number of speaking engage- 
ments can be filled. 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Demands That You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with educational advancement 
can expect to move forward to better positions. Education holds 
a new deal for you who are prepared. 


The University of Minnesota Summer Session leads in the pres- 
entation of a well-rounded os me ... a faculty of 250 selected 
educators from the regular University staff and from other Uni- 
versities . . . over 600 courses leading to baccalaureate or ad- 
vanced degrees . . . a cosmopolitan student body in a metropoli- 
tan environment, ideal for summer study, yet near America’s 
great vacation land. Special lectures, recitals, plays and excur- 
sions. Moderate fees and living expenses. 


Courses in the Graduate School and the Colleges of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts, Engineering and Architecture, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, Chemistry, 
Lib Training, Business Administration, Physical Education 
and Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


Dept. F |SUMMER SESSION Minneapolis, Minn. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


June 18—Summer School—July 31—Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on LAKE FRONT 
within walking distance of 1934 World’s Fair—Dormitory Facilities 
(Accredited) 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART—HAND- 
WORK—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS—PLAYGROUND 
—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. Demonstration Classes at Children’s School 
illustrating New Procedures. Observation and Practice Teaching Facilities. 
Address Reg., Box C Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 





















































FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 27 to AUGUST 3 
A carefully selected ons ‘rc caverta te . & D or in 

Accredited by the ~p te Waite in Chica ¥ ey tS ‘profitable with interest- || 

North Central Assn. ine World’s Fair diversions. (Bulletin upon request) 

of Colle COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St, Chicage, @- 
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(Continued from page 242) 


I will appoint an advisory educational council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the teachers, with a competent, experienced chair- 
man to advise upon educational matters. ae 

I will submit legislation to effectuate a general reorganization 
and consolidation of the system to eliminate unnecessary clerical, 
contract, janitorial and administrative posts. 

I will endeavor to make public education serve the community, 
the state and the nation by encouraging the teaching staffs of the 

ools to carry out a general revision of the curriculum in the 
light of the great social changes now under way, in accordance with 
the finest American tradition. 

I will guarantee to the teachers fair working conditions, just com- 
pensation, security of position, voice in formulation of educational 
policies and opportunity to help bring the program of the public 
schools of the city to the very highest possible point of excellence. 

I will guard the schools, with all the power of the mayor’s office, 
from political influence of every kind. 

I do not favor the curtailment of educational facilities, either in 
the elementary or higher grades. Neither do I favor curtailment of 
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mand that something be done to give real and adequate 
financial relief for schools. 

On Tuesday, February 20, about three hundred teachers, 
school board members, and other ardent friends of the 
schools drove in their automobiles to Springfield from 
southern Illinois, mostly from Franklin and Williamson 
Counties. They interviewed their members of the General 
Assembly and occupied the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the day to observe the legislative pro- 
cedure. In the afternoon the House resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole House to hear addresses on the 
needs of the schools and the proposed methods of afford- 
ing relief. Principal Sam Sullivan of the West Frankfort 
high school was the spokesman for the teacher delegation. 
He stated clearly and effectively the sad plight of many 
of the schools in his part of the state and gave a brief but 
cogent argument in support of state aid for high schools. 





evening school facilities which serve thousands of students ec 
cally unable to attend day sessions. When free education ends, 
democracy ends. 


We believe Mr. LaGuardia was sincere in making these 


pledges; and we hope he is fulfilling them now as Mayor , 


of New York. We know of at least one other great city 
that could stand the application of the same pledges and 
principles. 





Pilgrimages to the Capitol 


® SEVERAL delegations of teachers have journeyed to 

Springfield since the third special session convened. In 
number of delegates they have varied from small groups 
up to several hundred. Their purposes have varied from 
the recommendation of some single bill to a general de- 





Here's Your Chance 
Earn $50 


By Expressing Your Ideas 


“School people should do more writing on educational issues 
than they do.”—John K. Norton, Chairman, Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education. 

Announcement was made in the last issue of the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER (page 218) of a nation-wide contest open to all mem- 
bers of state education associations. $50 will be paid for each 
winning article. You are eligible and urged to enter the con- 
test. You have ideas and can express them. [Illinois should 
have at least one winner. 


What To Do? 


Write an article not to exceed 1500 words in length on one 
of the following subjects: 
1. New Objectives in Education. 
Leisure Challenges the School. 
Vitalizing Rural Education. 
Interpreting the School to the Public. 
Training for Civic and Political Responsibilities. 
A Personality Portrait of the Greatest Teacher I 
Have Ever Known. 
7. Making Character Education More Effective. 
8. Miscellaneous—write on a eubject of your own choice. 
Mail manuscripts to reach State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
not later than May 30, 1934. Competent judges will ch 
winners. Awards ($50 in each division) will be announced on 


July 10, 1934. Winning articles will appear in state education 
association magazines during school year 1934-35. 

All articles should be typewritten, on one side of the paper 
only and double spaced. No manuscript will be returned. 
Write your name and address in the upper right hand corner 
of the first page. Indicate below this the number of words. 
Send finished manuscripts to: 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


Room 1402—189 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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He commended to the legislature the relief program sub- 
mitted by the State Teachers Association. Many of the 
Representatives agreed that the southern Illinois spokes- 
man made an enlightening and convincing address. 

A delegation sponsored by the Chicago Division of the 
I. S. T .A. and consisting of about 500 teachers, principals, 
and P-T. representatives came on a special Chicago and 
Alton train on Wednesday, February 28. On their arrival 
in Springfield they formed in procession four abreast and 
marched to the Capitol. Flags for the parade were fur- 
nished by Springfield Posts of the American Legion, and 
teacher Legionnaires formed an escort and color guard for 
the parade. 

While the delegation is marching to the Capitol, let us 
think for a moment of the enormous amount of detailed 
planning, careful management and executive administra- 
tion of affairs that are required to conduct such a delega- 
tion by special train from Chicago to Springfield and re- 
turn and to make a success of the affair and its purpose. 
Credit should be given to Mr. George Mahin, executive 
secretary of the Chicago High School Teachers Associa- 
tion, who is acting also as legislative secretary of the Chi- 
cago Division of the I.S.T, A. He was chiefly responsible 
for its perfect management. He was ably assisted by the 
regular secretary of the Division, and several other ladies. 

On arriving at the Capitol, the delegation filled the 
House galleries to overflowing and sat or stood for two or 
three hours observing the proceedings. One bill called 
in this time was House Bill No. 45, “pegging” the school 
levy for 1933 at $44,000,000 regardless of tax rate limita- 
tions. This passed by a vote of 136 to 0, which was some 
encouragement. Finally Representative Joseph Rategan 
of the 21st Senatorial District obtained recognition by the 
Speaker, explained the presence of the delegation, and 
introduced the writer as spokesman. In a brief speech 
your editor stated the plans and purposes of the Chicago 
delegation as follows: first, they had engaged rooms at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel by Senatorial Districts where they 
would be glad to welcome their Representatives for an 
interview some time during the luncheon recess; second, 
we explained the relief program of the I. S. T. A., identi- 
fying the bills by number, and assured the House that the 
Chicago teachers were enthusiastically supporting the 
whole program and were asking for a relief program not 
only for Chicago but for the whole state; and fourth, they 
were not making this campaign merely for themselves and 
other teachers, but are making it to save the schools for 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Health Promotion Week 


(Continued from page 245) 
Motion pictures.—Both 35 and 16 
millimeter films on various phases of 
health may be borrowed without 
rental fee. A few projectors are also 
available. Title lists upon request. 


Literature—Special pamphlets re- 
lating to diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, rabies, milk, nutri- 
tion and various other subjects are 
available for judicious distribution. It 
is recommended that literature be dis- 
tributed through club members or 
schools in a way that will prevent 
wastage and promote some specific 
purpose, as immunization against 
diphtheria. 

Posters.—A few sets of posters suit- 
able for display at schools or in con- 
nection with special programs may be 
borrowed. 

Playlets—Manuscript and direc- 
tions for making costumes and other 
equipment may be had upon request 
for health playlets and games.—/lli- 
nois Health Messenger, March 15, 
1934. 





The Summer Round-Up of 
the Children 
@ SUMMER Round-Up time is here 


again. Each year more and more 
teachers, parents, city health depart- 
ments, doctors and dentists are realiz- 
ing that this campaign, which has for 
its object sending to the entering grade 
of school a group of children as free 
as possible from remedial defects, has 
a far reaching influence. It brings 
home and school closer together. The 
child is regarded as a person who is 
about to set out on a new venture and 
needs all the tools which he is to use 
in his new work to be in the best con- 
dition. The eyes, the ears, the hands 
and feet, the noses and throats, the 
hearts and lungs all need to be in tune 
and if there be a heart or eyes or ears 
which cannot be in perfect tune what 
time can be saved and what disap- 
pointment if the teacher and the par- 
ents are aware of the facts and can 
provide necessary rest at home and 
proper seating at school so there will 
be no extra strain on weak members. 
The whole school life of a child 
may be made or marred by having or 
lacking proper dental care before per- 
manent teeth are in place, and yet ex- 
aminations in previous years have 
shown that many of the first perma- 
nent teeth are lost because the parents 
(Continued on page 250) 
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Canoeing is heavenly on lovely Lake Louise 
A eryday scene at Emerald Lak 
The main Chalet isin the background 


Popular All-Expense Tours... 
Provide Grand Low-Cost Adventure! 


He=* a perfect recipe for the good life—Here’s fun 
—relaxation—adventure and companionship with 
kindred souls in a world so gloriously beautiful that its 
memory will linger with you—always .. . and it is 
remarkably inexpensive. Prices this year remain at all- 
time low levels. So you see it is a perfect recipel 

These All-Expense Tours introduce you to all that is 
best in the Canadian Rockies. You stay at far-famed 
Banff, lovely Lake Louise and Swiss-like Emerald Lake. 
You may stop over at any of the resorts and have the 
benefit of special reduced rates for stays of one week or 
more . . . Ample time for hiking, swimming in warm 
sulphur or fresh, cool pools; fishi cing and other 
similar activities. 

It is a complete experience in the famous places of the 
Canadian Rockies. And now is the time to plan! 





-—BARGAIN TOU 





4 DAYS... optional: 1 day at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise, 1 day at Emer- 
ald Lake, or—2 days Banff,1 day 
each at Lake Louw 


ise and 
Emerald Lake. 4ug$5g 
Expenses 


S DAYS... 1 day at Banff, 2 
daysat Lake Louise, 2daysat $60 
Emerald Lake. All Expenses 
6 DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 


2 days at Lake Louise, 2days $70 
atEmeraldLake. Al Expenses 


ALL 3 TOURS BEGIN AT 
BANFF OR FIELD 
All are first class in every sense of 
the word. All include 
from Banff to Field (or Field to 
Banff), lodging, meals, 126 miles of 
spectacular motoring. 


Te Figure Tetal Cost Add Rall Fare 
From Your City te Banff (er Field) 
and Cost ef Tour. . .« 


7 


\ See these Famous Aiaces 
of the Glorious 








Apply Travel Agenis—or Thos. J. Wall, General Agent, 71 East Jackson Boulevard, 


Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e@ TEACHERS e 


LIST ROOMS FOR RENT 


Include Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Seulpture, Land inch single columa costs from $3.90 up. 
Painting, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Weaving, tn- Get further information by phone at Andover 
or Decoration, Advertising and Industrial Design. 1057 before April 20. 


Six Weeks, June 25-August 3 


Again in 1934 The Art Institute of Chicage is designated 
as the Fine Arts D 

Exposition and will present a su: exhibition of mas- 
leces selected urepean and American 
col ons. An intensive His of Art course based on 
this wealth of material will be offered. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
121 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago 





STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 to 
$175 month. Write today for valuable 
free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louls, Me, 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 246) 
the benefit of the children of the whole 
state and for the future welfare of the 
state itself. 

Soon after this address the House 
took a recess, and its members and 
their teacher-constituents gathered at 
the hotel where arrangements had been 
made to meet by senatorial district. 
Some very earnest discussions took 
place in regard to school relief legis- 
lation in general, certain pending bills 
in particular, and the necessity for 
quick legislative action to save the 
schools. The earnest and diligent 
teachers and their friends finally found 
time about four o’clock to obtain some 
much-needed nourishment, and then 
boarded their train for home. 

Expressions by legislators since this 
demonstration by the Chicago teachers 
indicate that our State Solons were 
very favorably impressed with their 
professional spirit, model deportment, 
knowledge of public affairs, and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Let us hope their 
pilgrimage to the Capitol will produce 
some tangible results in good school 
legislation. 

On Saturday, March 3, several hun- 
dred teachers, parents, and school pu- 
pils from Chicago came to the Capitol. 
The General Assembly was not in ses- 
sion on that day, but as many of the 
visitors as could get in his office called 
on the Governor and made a plea to 
him to do all in his power to save the 
schools from petty politics and finan- 
cial starvation. The spokesmen for 
this delegation were Mr. John Fewkes, 
a Chicago high-school teacher, Mrs. 
Thomas Stevenson, prominent in Par- 
ent-Teacher Association work, and 
Robert Watt, a high school student. 
They recommended the I. S. T. A. pro- 
gram of school relief; but later Mr. 
Fewkes stated that he would not sup- 
port Senate Bill No. 70, gasoline tax 
diversion, with a double diversion for 
Chicago. 

On Wednesday, March 21, several 
delegations varying in size came to 
Springfield from as many parts of the 
state. Probably the largest was from 
Fulton county. This delegation con- 
sisted of about 150 people among 
whom were Hon. B. M. Chiperfield, 
formerly member of the Illinois House 
of Representatives and later a Member 
of Congress; Hon. Reed Cutler, form- 
erly a leader in the Illinois House of 
Representatives; County Superintend- 
ent P. H. Hellyer; several school sup- 
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erintendents, high-school principals, 
teachers, city and school officials, and 
just plain but interested and deter- 
mined citizens. The delegation called 
on the Governor and their members of 
the General Assembly and advised 
these officials of their recommenda- 
tions for saving the schools. Many of 
them occupied the galleries of the Sen- 
ate while that body was discussing the 
relative merits and productiveness of 
the liquor tax, the occupational tax, 
and the gasoline tax diversion as means 
of increasing the state school fund. 

These numerous pilgrimages of 
teachers and of earnest and influential 
citizens from all parts of the state and 
the pleas made by personal interview 
at home and by mail or wire to Spring- 
field have convinced the Governor and 
the legislators that the people of IIli- 
nois are thoroughly aroused to fight 
in defense of the public schools. 





School Publicity 


@ THE classroom teachers of Amer- 

ica have added a noteworthy and 
very helpful volume* to educational 
literature. What to tell the public 
about the modern school and how to 
tell it is the theme of the Eighth Year- 
book of their Department of the N. 
E. A. It is entitled, Teacher and Pub- 
lic: A Handbook of Interpretation for 
Teachers, and has been developed in 
response to the need of teachers for 
practical guidance in educational in- 
terpretation. 

This timely volume is a practical 
guide in school publicity for class- 
room teachers, organization leaders, 
and publicity directors. It will prove 
helpful also to all who share respon- 
sibility for the proper interpretation 
of education. It emphasizes the role 
of education in a changing economic 
and social order and the responsibility 
of the modern teacher in maintaining 
constructive public attitudes. 

This Yearbook has two parts. The 
first part, which discusses what to tell 
the public, considers the role of edu- 
cation in a changing economic and so- 
cial world, presents the fundamentals 
of school finance, and describes the 
modern teacher and his profession. 
The second part takes up the question 
of how to tell the public about the 
modern school. It suggests the meth- 
ods and agencies that can be used ef- 
fectively and includes ample illustra- 
tive material. It explains how to reach 
the public by way of the press, the 
radio, pupils, pupil activities, profes- 
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sional organizations, and lay organi- 
zations. 

The book abounds with specific ex- 
amples of what is being done and tells 
where to find additional publicity 
helps. A list of selected references 
follows each chapter, telling when to 
find information about the schools and 
where to obtain further suggestions 
with respect to methods and devices. 
The final chapter is a review of re- 
search in the field of school publicity. 
Diagrams and illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. This year- 
book may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
The price is one dollar. 


R. C. MOORE. 


Arthur Cutts Willard 





® ON July 1, 1934, Professor Arthur 

Cutts Willard will become the 
seventh president of the University of 
Illinois. He will succeed Acting- 
President Arthur Hill Daniels. For 
the past year Professor Willard has 
served as Acting Dean of the College 
of Engineering. Prior to that time he 
was head of the department of me- 
chanical engineering. 

Faculty colleagues of Dean Willard 
were loud in their approval of the 
selection made by the Board of Trus- 
tees and hundreds of well-wishers tele- 
graphed their congratulations to the 
man who has given twenty years of 
loyal and distinguished service to the 
University as a teacher, scientist and 
administrator. 





*Teacher and Public: A Handbook of Interpretation 
for Teachers. Eighth Annual Yearbook, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 240 pages. Price $1.00. 
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“The courtesy and privacy of your 


writes one school teacher. 








4 Your signature is all that is required on 
== the Special Household Loan Plan for 


school teachers. Your word is believed. Your 


affairs are not discussed with outsiders. 


You can get $300 or less promptly, pri- 
vately, pleasantly —and take up to 20 months 


to repay in monthly installments. 


Call at the nearest office. Or, if you prefer, 
the entire transaction can be completed by 
mail. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


HOUSEHOLD’S RATE REDUCED 


On $300 loans Household’s new rate is 24%4% 
monthly. Slightly higher rates apply on loans 


below $300. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS OFFICES 


CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor mae 
First National Bank Building 

AURORA—4th Floor 
Mercantile B 

BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor 
Durley Building 

CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 
Lincoln Building 

DECATUR—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 

FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


MOLINE—4th Floor 
Fifth Avenue Building 

PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lehmann Building 

ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 


Courteously 


Privately 


loan plan is greatly appreciated,” 


JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 


Rockford National Bank Building 
at yey ny = 1004, 
Oth Floor, Myers Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Weubegun National Bank Building 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 














Name 

Street City 

Home Phone. 

Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $_____. 
T teach at... 





(tis understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrowor put me to any expense. 
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YOU PLAY 


If rfp Amid the 
Beauties of the 
Rockies 


Study in one of the West’s 
finest universities during 
the summer at the height 

of the Dude Ranch season! 


















~ 


Fees and 

living costs are low—you will enjoy the 

tourist’s freedom and fun with all the 
comforts of the permanent resident. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING 


is known everywhere as the 


—" 
Ro 


COOLEST SUMMER 


SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA 


A reputation deservedly . 





enjoyed. The University : 
is located at 7,200 feet and the permanent 
summer camp at 10,000 feet, both amid 
the beauties and natural recreational 
advantages of the main range 
of the Rockies. 


A NOTED SUMMER FACULTY 
includes visiting department heads with 
national reputations. 

First Term—June 11 to July 18 
Second Term—July 19 to August 24 
1934 


Illustrated announcement and 
bulletins cheerfully sent. 


C. R. MAXWELL, 








Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming, 
- Laramie. 
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ALASKA 








FOR YOUR MONEY 


Break away from the commonplace this 
year —enjoy an ocean voyage on land- 
locked seas, offering scenic attractions 


en route! . . . quaint mountain-backed 
towns .. . intriguing historical spots . . . 
spectacular living glaciers . . . pictur- 


esque Indian villages and weird totem 
carvings .. natural beauty that is vast 
and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 


+ Only The Alaska Line—the All-Amer- 
ican route—offers a choice of Alaska 
vacation cruises and tours. Cruises as 
short as 11 days from Seattle—as low 
as $80 round-trip, first class. Superior 
accommodations . . . world-famous 
cuisine . . . congenial atmosphere. Sail- 
ings twice weekly from early May to 
September. 


Ask about the special cruise for teach- 
ers this summer. Also a University of 
Washington Summer School cruise— 
with credit. 

Something new under the midnight 
sun! An adventure cruise above the 
Arctic Circle. Ask for details. 


NOW —FREE TO TEACHERS! A 
good-natured map of Alaska, in full 
color. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPARY 


Pacific, Dollar, American Mail Lines,General Agents 


Keres Your Coupon 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY—Room. 413 
Pier Two—Seattie, Washington 
1 am interested in (check which one) CT Spe- 
cial Cruise for teachers. () University of 
Washington Summer School Alaska Cruise. 
02 Arctic Cruise. 1) Regular Alaska Vacation 
literature. ([) Good-natured map, free to 

teachers. 


Name 
Address _ 














City and State 
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Summer Roundup of 


Children 


(Continued from page 247) 
thought they were just baby teeth that 
“had to come out anyway” and 
weren’t worth any attention. 

A few days before school starts may 
be time enough to have a hair cut or 
get a new dress to wear for the first 
day but right now is the time to have 
a thorough physical examination and 
any necessary corrections made. If 
this is taken care of before hot weather 
the vaccinations and immunizations 
will have had time to “take” before 
September and any unpleasantness 
connected therewith will be forgotten 
and not be stored up in the child’s 
mind as a part of starting to school. 

In the September 1933 issue of the 
Illinois Health Messenger the follow- 
ing statement was published: “One 
purpose of the Boulder dam project is 
to generate electricity. To make this 
possible several miles of large water 
pipes laid deep in the ground are nec- 
essary. Each joint of the pipe line 
will be welded but there must be no 
mistakes or defects in the welding. A 
flaw in the welding might be disastrous 
later on. To guard against the least 
flaw a special X-ray equipment has 
been made so that an X-ray picture 
will be taken of every welded joint 
before the pipe line is opened. All 
the skill and knowledge available will 
be used in the welding process to pre- 
vent mistakes and flaws. Disaster 
later on must be prevented. Why less 
prevention for our children? 

“Every defect of vision, hearing, 
malnutrition and general conditions 
corrected before a child starts to 
school increases that child’s opportu- 
nity of getting his just share of what 
your community offers him in educa- 
tion.”—MRS. PHIL WOOD, Chair- 
man of Summer Round-Up. Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Uncle Sam's Farm 

Fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
classes may thank Quaker Oats Com- 
pany for a map that will make geogra- 
phy, health and social science classes 
a joy. Printed on heavy buff paper it 
has beautifully colored pictures of 
farm products to be cut owt and pasted 
in the space representing the proper 
state. 

Fifteen cents to the Quaker Oats 
Company, Dept., LT. 2, 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, will bring 
your copy. 
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Fighting Illini Pedagogs 


(Continued from page 238) 
organizations are generally friends of 
education. Teacher support and as- 
sistance to them will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and will return interest mani- 
fold to the cause of public education. 

Teachers may assist in the promo- 
tion of public understanding, appreci- 
ation, and cooperation by making the 
schools community centers, by visiting 
the homes, by establishing good social 
contacts, by giving exemplary com- 
munity service, by addressing commu- 
nity meetings, and by supporting com- 
munity organizations. The National 
Education Association suggests that 
school papers, messages, and bulle- 
tins, wise use of assemblies, student 
programs, school exhibits, open house 
nights, radio programs, and good use 
of American Education Week are ways 
and devices of obtaining the above 
ends. 

Probably the chief element in gain- 
ing the ends which the true pedagog 
seeks in this emergency will be the 
spirit of the teacher—more particu- 
larly his spirit and willingness to 
serve. Let the teacher be loyal, let 
him co-operate and when he criticizes 
let him criticize constructively. Let 
him always show appreciation of, and 
devotion to his major objective, edu- 
cation. 


The New Spirit 


A new spirit in the Illinois teacher 
has become more evident during re- 
cent months. An element of militancy 
and serious purpose has caused care- 
ful evaluation of purposes and plans, 
determined organization and activity, 
and definite cooperation. The new 
spirit was manifestly evident in the 
General Assembly of the Teachers As- 
sociation in its meetings at Springfield 
during the holiday week. It will con- 
tinue to manifest itself in support to 
that Association and its activities. It 
will evidence itself in educational 
legislation aiming to preserve democ- 
racy and education through education. 
It will tell the State that education has 
made its full share of retrenchment in 
the face of financial stringency, and 
henceforth will endeavor to preserve 
educational opportunity—an essential 
in meeting the problems of this and 
the new day. 

The Illinois teacher has become a 
Fighting Illini Pedagog armored with 
the weapons of enlightenment, truth, 
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morality, and citizenship, and he will 
redeem the state from a slough of edu- 
cational despond and confusion. 





An Approach To 


Educational Administration 
(Continued from page 236) 

to spread the load equally and in or- 
der to tax justly, a revision of the tax 
laws is imperative. This question, in 
its final analysis, will also include an 
impartial study of the district system 
and the eventual change of this primi- 
tive notion of school organization. 

In the next place, schools should be 
permitted to adopt a “pay-as-you-go” 
policy. The situations which now exist 
in many places exhibit the fallacy of 
present bonding and borrowing poli- 
cies. School costs may double under 
such a regime. Perpetual debt is dis- 
heartening, to say the least. 

Thirdly, a budget should be planned 
that will keep school costs within as- 
sured school revenue. This involves 
what school enterprises shall be un- 
dertaken, salary schedules, equipment, 
replacements, textbooks, supplies, su- 
pervision costs, insurance, heating, 
lighting, new buildings, and other 
budgetary items. The trained admin- 
istrator knows these data. They pre- 
sent a picture that permits scientific 
administration without destroying the 
vitality of the whole organization. 

The next decade will witness pro- 
found changes in financial administra- 
tion of the public schools. The scien- 
tifically trained administrator must be 
versed in school costs and school rev- 
enue if he is to assume and maintain 
his place in the profession. The rami- 
fications of school finance touch every 
phase of the educative process. Hence 
the task must not be left to the vag- 
aries of untrained laymen. School 
finances are the domain of the school 
man. His capacity to cope with them, 
his leadership in the community and 
his vision of his task are essential to 
the success of public education. 

In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to set up four fundamental 
principles of educational administra- 
tion. It is evident that this is but a 
beginning. That there are many others 
cannot be doubted. It would appear 
that the next task of those responsible 
for the public schools of the United 
States is to formulate a series of valid 
principles which will dignify the pro- 
fession, make the work scientific and 
elevate the cause of education to its 
rightful place in our democracy. 
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Summer Session— 
School of Education 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
June 25—August 18, 1934 


New demands upon teachers require Summer School attendance. 
Reconstructions going on in public education demand further 
preparation of teachers now employed. An over supply of teach- 
ers requires superior preparation to secure and to hold employ- 
ment. 


The Summer Session of the School of Education of North- 
western University is definitely planned to meet all of these 
requirements. New courses have been introduced and other 
courses modified to conform to changing needs. 


The wide range of courses offered allows suitable programs to 
be selected for the following: Superintendents, Principals of Ele- 
mentary Schools, and General Supervisors; Administrators of Sec- 
ondary Schools; Administrators, Teachers, and Supervisors in 
Teachers’ Colleges; Deans and Counselors; Teachers in Secondary 
Schools; Teachers in Elementary Schools; Teachers and Super- 
visors of Physical Education. 


In cooperation with the Schools of Music and Speech programs 
are provided for—Teachers and Supervisors of Music; Teachers 
and Supervisors of Speech. 


A Century of Progress throughout the entire period of Summer 
Session. Attendance upon this great Scientific and Educational 
Exhibit contemplated in students’ programs and daily schedules. 
Rapid, convenient transportation. 


Evanston on the Lake, a delightful place for Study and Recrea- 
tion. Excellent living accommodations at reasonable cost. 


The Northwestern University School of Education constantly 
works with and in the public schools. Its instructors therefore 
know the problems and needs of teachers and administrators. This 
fact explains the steady and continuous growth of the School of 
Education through the depression period. 


For detailed information write Dean John E. Stout, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 































A L B E R T 48th Year—In favored communities financial resourees for 
schools are much improved. From these schools we re- 
ceive many vacancies. Salaries higher. Write today for 
Bulletin. 


TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 


Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


4 ~ ay RE - yp A = a am a = Saae, r——1 | and physics, 
teachers aining. a conduct tours covering major scien- 
tific and technical exhibits at A Casuy of Poesvene. Low. tuition. loviting. reasonable living accommodations. 
For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B. S., M. E. 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. D39, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. Ill. 


‘Kia , TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
sh" CHICAGO 
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Spanish School 
of 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


June 29 . . . August 17 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful 
section of the Green Mountains. 


DIRECTOR, Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, 
University of Pennsylvania 


The School of Spanish is de- 
signed primarily for advanced 
students who desire to perfect 
their knowledge of the spoken 
and written language and to 
deepen their appreciation of the 
culture and literature of the His- 
panic nations. Spanish, the sole 
medium of communication, is 
strictly adhered to in classroom 
and social life. Graduate work 
emphasized with courses in Ro- 
mance Philology, Phonetics, 
Novel of the Golden Age, Litera- 
ture of the 18th Century, Stylis- 
tics, Advanced Oral Self-expres- 
sion and others. Courses carry 
credit for the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Modern 
Languages. 


for individual school 
bulletins of 


ENGLISH—FRENCH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


address 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer Session Office 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tel. Dea, 2583 
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Australia—South Sea Ils. 
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Qualifications of a Teacher 
(Continued from page 234) 
it appears that this expectation prob- 
ably is not true. Since this conclusion 
is somewhat at variance with the gen- 
eral belief of schoolmen, some ex- 
planation is required. In the absence 
of dependable evidence it may be sug- 
gested that what we commonly regard 
as knowledge of subject-matter in a 
given field is, in many cases, not 
knowledge of the subject-matter being 
taught in the elementary school or 
even in the high school.. If the aca- 
demic courses offered in teacher train- 
ing institutions, including liberal arts 
colleges and universities, are exam- 
ined, it will be found that in many 
cases the student during his course of 
training pursues subjects that are not 
very closely related to those that he 
teaches. In order to make this point 
more specific, consider the case of 
mathematics. A student in college 
usually studies college algebra, trigo- 
nometry, analytics, and calculus, and 
it is generally considered that the 
study of calculus is highly important 
in the training of prospective high 
school teachers of mathematics. If, 
however, we examine the content of 
these courses we will find that they 
have relatively little in common with 
high school algebra and plane geom- 
etry. Doubtless the study of mathe- 
matics in college does contribute to the 
preparation for the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the high school, but an anal- 
ysis of the content of the courses on 
the two levels suggests that we have 
not yet given very careful thought to 
what mathematics on the college level 
will afford the best preparation for 
teaching mathematics on the high 
school level. Still less attention has 
been given to planning the academic 
preparation for a teacher of mathe- 
matics in the junior high school. 
Hence, it may be that if our concept 
of knowledge of subject-matter were 
revised we would find this qualifica- 
tion to be much more important. 
Professional training is generally 
regarded by teacher training institu- 
tions, especially normal schools and 
colleges of education, as being an im- 
portant qualification. Studies of the 
relation between professional training 
and teaching success indicate that there 
is a small but significant degree of 
correlation between them. It appears 
that professional training is more sig- 
nificant as an index of teaching suc- 
cess than general intelligence. 
Students of methods of teaching 
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have emphasized the importance of in- 
structional procedures and a number 
of plans or patterns of teaching have 
been widely advocated as means of at- 
taining a high degree of efficiency in 
teaching. The Herbartian Five Form- 
al Steps (sometimes designated as the 
inductive development method), the 
project method, the Dalton Plan or 
contract method, the socialized recita- 
tion, and individualized instruction 
have received much attention in edu- 
cational writings since 1900. Recent- 
ly there have been numerous attempts 
to evaluate these methods of teaching 
and more detailed procedures or tech- 
niques by means of controlled experi- 
mentation in which two equivalent 
groups of students are employed. One 
group is taught by one method and the 
other by a second method. An attempt 
is made to have all other factors af- 
fecting learning the same for the two 
groups and the difference between the 
gains in achievement is taken as indica- 
tive of the relative merits of the two 
methods of teaching thus compared. 

Such experimental investigations 
have not resulted in dependable con- 
clusions except in relatively few in- 
stances and it now appears that we 
should not expect to attain a scien- 
tifically evaluated list of methods and 
devices of teaching. Experimental in- 
quiry, however, has increased our un- 
derstanding of the teaching process 
and the accumulated findings strongly 
support a generalization of consider- 
able significance. It appears that 
there are no best methods of teaching. 
Probably there are several better 
methods and within this group differ- 
ences in the quality of the teaching 
depends upon other factors./ For a 
given teacher that method ‘is best 
which the teacher believes best and ap- 
plies with confidence and enthusiasm, 

One investigator has reported a rel- 
atively high degree of correlation be- 
tween “personality” and measures of 
teaching success. This finding is sup- 
ported by evidence presented in the 
reports of several other studies, espe- 
cially that of the Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study by Charters 
and Waples. Although “personality” 
as used in this connection has not been 
adequately defined, it appears reason- 
ably certain that for teaching in either 
the elementary school or the high 
school there are certain personal qual- 
ities which are more highly predictive 
of success than general intelligence, 
academic training, or professional 
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And what a stock we have! 
Europe really is out-doing 
he this summer. Oberam- 
mergau is putting on the 





Passion Play six years before 
its usual time. Salzburg, 
Munich, Bayreuth offer im- 
mortal music. Great Britain, 
besides the Shakespeare and 
Malvern Dramatic Festivals 
and the Eisteddfod of Wales, 
presents the great Shrop- 
shire’ Historical Pageant. 
Switzerland, too, goes dra- 
matic with the William Tell 
Pastoral Play. 


Of course we can't ignore 
these things. The itineraries 
of our University Tours are 
Fairly studded with stellar at- 
tractions. And we have se- 
cured to direct them an im- 

ressive array of educational 
Saline ... each an authority 
in the study which his partic- 
ular tour emphasizes: Litera- 
ture, Art or Music, History, 
Religion or Political Econ- 
omy. Under their guidance 
these tours will be festivals 
of learning as well as very 
grand vacations. 


What's more, you can make 
it this year. The rates of 
these tours are well within 
your budget . . . surprisingly 
low ... and definite, elimi- 
nating any question of for- 
eign exchange. Send in that 
coupon now ... it's the first 
step toward making your 
summer one grand festival. 
Thos. Cook & Son 


COOK'S Wescnetits inc 


587 Fifth Ave., New York, 
350 N. Michigan Ave., and Drake Hotel, 
Chicago 





ONE DOUGHTY STROKE 
OF THE SCISSORS 





Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Please send me the booklet describing in de- 

tail your University Tours to Europe. 
Select and Modern Pleasure Tours 
ere included in the same book. 
Check [J here if booklet of Popular 
Tours is also desired. 
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training. In other words, given a 
graduate of a teacher training institu- 
tion, his success as a teacher, insofar 
as it is determined by his qualifica- 
tions, is more dependent upon his per- 
sonality than upon either his general 
intelligence or his scholastic record. 

Although the information contribut- 
ed by Barr’s systematic observations, 
the analysis of teacher rating scales, 
the Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study, the correlation studies of teach- 
ing success, and the experimental eval- 
uations of instructional techniques is 
fragmentary, and many of the studies 
are faulty in significant respects, a 
number of generalizations are suggest- 
ed. I have formulated five statements 
which should be thought of as hy- 
potheses for which the available evi- 
dence is inadequate support. They 
may be useful, however, as a summary 
of the more significant findings of re- 
search relating to teaching in the ele- 
mentary school and the high school. 


1. Excellence in teaching is not attained by 
following any particular formula or tech- 
nique of instruction. 

2. The teacher’s personal qualities appear 
to constitute a significant factor, but the 
particular qualities that contribute to 
teaching success and those that function 
as a handicap have not been determined. 

3. A fair degree of general intelligence and 
of academic training is undoubtedly a pre- 
requisite for success in teaching in either 
the elementary school or the high school, 
but degrees beyond that represented by a 
fair college record appear to make a minor 
contribution to teaching success on these 
levels. 

4. Professional training that results in con- 
forming to general principles of teaching 
such as giving careful and critical atten- 
tion to pupil responses, providing for in- 
dividual differences, and maintaining ade- 
quate control of the class contributes ma- 
terially to a teacher’s success. 

5. Probably the most potent factor is the 
teacher’s interest in his work and the zeal 
and enthusiasm with which he caries out 
the details of instruction. 





Relation of Teacher 


To Community 


(Continued from page 232) 
proved, logical place of his services. 
If manhood, and not scholarship, is 
the first aim of education, then it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for urban 
teachers to accomplish this aim unless 
the pupil contacts outside of school 
are of a high type. 


Legitimate Duties 

The legitimate duties of the teacher 
depend upon several factors, some of 
which are: (1) the type of commu- 
nity, (2) the work specified in the 
teaching contract, (3) the ability and 
diversity of other leaders in the school 


district, (4) the physical strength, (5) 
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FOREIGN LANDS-AND 
ALL AMERICA! 


See them this summer on 
these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


PEND three weeks...or three months 

...seeing fascinating foreign ports, 
visiting the wonderlands of the West, 
on this round trip to California—one 
way overland, one way via Havana 
and the Panama Canal. 

TheS.S.Pennsylvania,S.S. California, 
S.S. Virginia, largest in coast-to-coast 
service, offer acres of breeze-swept 
decks; two open-air pools; air-con- 
ditioned dining salons and modern 
cabin ventilation. 

See picturesque Havana; the Panama 
Canal; the tropic cities of Panama 
and Balboa. Visit Hollywood, Yosem- 
ite, the Big Trees—all the famous 
playgrounds of San Diego, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be agreeably surprised, at the 
extremely reasonable fares covering 
the one way water, one way rail round 
trips for both First Class and Tourist 
Class accommodations on the steamer. 
And the fares include meals and all 
necessary expenses aboard ship and 
rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over 
- rivileges to see Grand Canyon, 
Pulousees and all National Parks. 
A reduction of 25% for round trips 
by sea makes the fare even more pleas- 
ing to your purse. 


See your local agent. His services ave free 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing; in camp maintained 
for tudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of lsnow,gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 








University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 





Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT.O) 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
- Quester Consiagne 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulleti 
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Pian now to attend the third annual twelve-day 
Mid-West Institute of International Relations, 
for teachers of history and social science and 
their friends, beginning June 25 at Northwest- 
ern University under an outstanding faculty in- 
cluding Garfield Cox, Kirby Page, Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, James Weldon Johnson, Fong Foo 
See, etc. Inexpensive, world embracing. Write 
E. Raymond Wilson, Room 901, 203 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. adv. 
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Ladies’ Fashioned High Twist Dull Finish Pure 
Thread Silk Stockings in Boxes of 3 or 6 Pairs 
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and the social expectation of approved 
groups. The great problem of the 
teacher is to save her energy for the 
children and youth of legal school age. 
It is the primary duty of the teacher to 
help educate those for whom the 
school is established. However, the 
teacher must remember that effective 
classroom teaching must be based 
upon the home and community activi- 
ties or experiences of the pupils. If 
the school has not set up socialized 
activities, then it becomes necessary 
to draw upon related agencies such as 
Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Girl Scouts 
and Youth movements, in order that 
the curriculum may become socialized. 
Teachers should individually and col- 
lectively help to educate the commu- 
nity to appreciate and adequately sup- 
port public schools. The teachers 
should cooperate with other agencies 
in activities that are educative to chil- 
dren of school age. These agencies 
may include health, recreation, travel, 
library, art, and music. The teacher 
has a legitimate interest in the cultural 
and vocational welfare of the adults 
of the community. Her pupils come 
from the homes of these adults. Their 
outlook upon life determines, to a 
large degree, the effectiveness of the 
community agencies. Active partici- 
pation of school principals and super- 
intendents helps to make it unneces- 
sary for the classroom teacher to give 
time and energy to community enter- 
prises. Too often the rural teacher 
has no principal nor supervisor to do 
| this work for her. 
| The teacher’s first great duty is to 
| be a good citizen of the community 
| that gives her her economic support. 
l Thinking school children and adults 
have no use for hypocrisy on the part 
| of teachers. The community has a 
right to expect the teacher to be the 
first to put into practice that which is 
taught in the classroom. The minister 
renders only a part of his services 
within the church building. The doc- 
tor enjoys the practice in his office, 
but he does not often refuse the calls 
of the hospital nor the home. The 
master teacher will also teach outside 
the walls of the classroom as well as 
within. However, energy of the teacher 
must not be dissipated on non-essen- 
tials and on work that should be done 
by others. Our best efforts should be 
reserved to teach the cultural heritage 
to the youth of legal school age for the 
purpose of bringing the greatest true 
happiness to the race. 
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Relative Difficulty of 


Letter Formations 
(Continued from page 227) 

on pages 228 and 229 show the stand- 
ards that were used and some of the 
errors that occurred frequently on the 
papers. The alphabet has three differ- 
ent heights of letters. The minimum 
height letters are a, c, e, i, m, n, 0, u, 
v, w, and x. The maximum height let- 
ters b, f, h, k, and l, are three times the 
height of minimum letters. The size 
of other letters d, g, j, q, r, t, ¥, Z, will 
be found in the description charts. 

The errors were then checked and 
the errors for each letter tabulated. 
The per cent of error for each letter 
was determined by dividing the num- 
ber of times a letter was written incor- 
rectly by the total number of times the 
letter was used. The complete tabula- 


Table | 
Errors IN LETTER FORMATIONS 



















































































Letter Ties No. of | Per Cent x # 
Used Errors Error Letter 
a 6519 100 1.53 7 
b 2639 348 13.18 20 
c 2020 56 2.77 10 
d 2639 257 9.78 18 
. 9833 75 -76 3 
f 1590 378 23.77 py 
Fy 2235 192 8.59 17 
b 2854 189 6.62 16 
i 3825 20 52 1 
i 1642 325 19.79 22 
» 2020 468 23.16 23 
1 4144 45 1.08 5 
m 1994 49 2.45 9 
D 2665 21 .78 4 
° 7083 46 64 2 
P 2209 367 16.61 21 
q 1427 458 32.09 25 
r 4711 241 5.11 14 
5 3069 72 2.34 8 
t 6138 222 3.61 12 
u 4040 57 1.41 6 
v 2020 66 3.26 ll 
w 2235 91 4.07 13 
x 1401 88 6.28 15 
y 2424 239 9.85 19 
5 1238 922 74.47 26 























tion of the study is shown in Table I. 

The preceding table shows that the 
per cent of error was the lowest for the 
letter i. The highest per cent of 
error was for the letter “z,” in this 
case being over 70 per cent. The ten 
letters z-q-f-k-j-p-b-y-d-g showed the 
greatest frequency of error in both 
grades. An analysis of these ten let- 
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ters shows us that all the letters of the 
alphabet bringing a part of the letter 
below the line of writing are included 
in the list of the ten most difficult let- 
ters. B, k, and d are also difficult for 
the children because they are higher 
than other letters and the element of 
closing is involved in the writing of 
those three letters. 

In going over the spelling words for 
second and third grades in the spelling 


PAY AS YOU USE IT! 


WRITE 
WITH A 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 





Recent tests prove that 
students make betterprog- 
ress with a Royal 

able. Themes, notes, and 


other assignments 
are legible.. easier to read 
—an le Teachers 


also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, corre- 
spondence, etc. © pore 
are easy to use! Stur 

Term payments, ifdesir 

See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


BRADLEY 


Summer Session 
1934 


June | 1-July 20 
July 23-Aug. 25 


A pioneer in summer study for teach- 
ers, offering regular courses acceptable 
for graduation and for teaching certifi- 
cates. 

Two 30 day terms with courses for 
teachers in High Schools or oe grades. 
Special opportunities in Art, Music, Com- 
mercial, Home Economics, and Industrial 
— sooo. 

sent on request to Director 
of = ummer Session. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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text used in the West Aurora system, it 
was found that there were no words in 
either grade with z or g and only 
one word with j. We see from the 
chart that the per cent of error for 
these letters was high. 

Since the pupils will not get prac- 
tice in their spelling lessons on letters 
such as z, g, and j, words using these 
letters should be given to the children 
in their penmanship practice. In pen- 
manship, as well as in other things, 
“one learns by doing.” Hence more 
practice should be given on the more 
difficult letters and those letters that 
are used the least, so that the children 
will get a mental picture of these more 
difficult letters, as well as the easy and 
more commonly used letters. 

The charts shown on pages 228 and 
229 are also proving valuable to the 
teachers of the lower grades in point- 
ing out the features which should be 
stressed in teaching correct letter for- 
mations. If teachers see that pupils 
form the habit of making each letter 
correctly in the lower grades, the prob- 
lem of breaking up bad habits in 
letter formations in the upper grades 
will be eliminated. The penmanship 
teacher in those grades will then be 
free to devote her energy to improving 
the beauty and the speed of the 


writing. 





John Barrymore and a 


Rural Teacher 
(Continued from page 231) 

One boy of eight had a volume of 
the encyclopedia open to “Hawks.” 

“Which hawks live in this region?” 
I asked. 

Without hesitation he pointed to the 
six kinds common in Northern Illinois 
and named them. 


None Fail 


These pupils have outgrown their 
textbooks. Textbooks, fat as they have 
grown, have too little material for 
these children. Between September 
and February this group of 21 chil- 
dren had read more than 400 readers 
in addition to their textbooks. While 
this “book consumption” is far great- 
er than that of the average adult it is 
by no means exceptional in modern 
schoolrooms. 

Yet the 1933 school boys and girls 
find time to do more than read books. 
They write stories. They figure. They 
construct things. Three boys who be- 
came interested in home furnishings 
had just finished equipping a card- 
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OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO ALAS’ 
MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ae TIPS ARE INCLUDED 
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POWERS TOURS 


itt W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 











TEACHERS’ 


> PET! > 


They aren't supposed to have pets, 
of course, but teachers can’t help 
making one of Turkey Run, where 
one can get hiking, horseback riding, 
swimming, tennis, all pleasures of 
a first rate resort at the cost of a 
country hotel! Maximum rate $3.75 
a day, meals included. 


Write For Illustrated Booklet 


TURKEY RUN INN 


Turkey Run State Park 
MARSHALL INDIANA 























TEACHERS Locatep To 


THEIR ADVANTAGE and PROFIT 


By a bonded and licensed agency with 
a unique, reliable and proved service. 
Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guaranteed. 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bidg., CLINTON, ILLINOIS 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Placed 50% More Teachers 
in 1933 Than in 1932. To Date 
1934 Is Ahead of 1933 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
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Start $1 05-$ 1 ” Month 


Big opportunity for teachers 
Men—18 to 50 
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This year see Northern Europe 


“cwUSES 290. 


Visit all these countries 
RUSSIA 


j Approximately 40 days 
«+ » 10,000 miles ... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 



















To Northern Europe where history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 





SN 


GWEDEN. 


man 


Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
Shore Excursions Optional 
4 All tourist class..you have complete 

freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 
~ finest service, every comfort 





ond congenial people. 


SAN 
RY ARK < FINLAND 
D tree es 


times, take the ae of our ony tt 

to Northern Europe THIS ingel 
See your local travel agent, 

AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway, New Y: City 


503 Marquette Bidg., 















Your T: rip to the 


SOVIET 
UNION 


§ «The Soviet Union grows in in- 
) terest as the contrasts with our 
) society deepen. Travel comforts 
have increased amazingly. Travel 
services purchased in America 
before sailing cost mo more than 
before the dollar went off gold. 
This is a good year to visit Soviet 
Russia. 


The Open Road offers special 
facilities in the Soviet Union based 
on years of experience, resident 
representation and friendly rela- 
tions with key individuals and in- 
stitutions. Service to groups and 
those traveling on their own. 


Details on Application 


THE — ROAD 


guns ent Sun. 


Chicago Representative: 
8S. Jesmer, 203 So. Dearborn St. 


Cooperating with Intourist 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


board box living room. Manlike they 
had pasted down the living room rug 
securely to the floor. They sang 
lustily while one pupil played the ac- 
companiment on the piano. They 
painted pictures, made shelves, played 
games and, in fact, lived life right up 
to the hilt. There were no “bad” chil- 
dren in the class; they were too busy 
to be “bad.” 


Unlike many rural schools outside 
Illinois the pupils at White Swan 
school did not shift their attention fre- 
quently from one subject to another. 
The teacher does not “hear” classes 
on 5, 10 and 15 minutes schedules. 
Some days she never meets a class. 


Why vs. What 


According to a plan pioneered by 
the late U. J. Hoffman, supervisor of 
rural education, many Illinois rural 
schools run on a school day divided 
into four major sections. The whole 
school studies arithmetic part of the 
day, reading another part, the sciences 
another part, writing and composition 
another part. Each child, however, 
undertakes arithmetic, for example, at 
the level at which he is working. Since 
the teacher does not have to meet 
groups on a Toonerville Trolley 
schedule she has much more time to 
give individual assistance to pupils. 
Mass production never has worked in 
education. By the plan worked out in 
Illinois rural schools the teacher can 
give each child just as much personal 
attention as he needs. 


In still another area of education— 
methods—there is a great gulf between 
the traditional school glimpsed in 
Topaze and the modern school as rep- 
resented in the White Swan. 

It is best revealed in the two kinds 
of interrogations used. Professor To- 
paze asked his pupils ”"What” and 
“When” and “Where.” 

Miss Andrews asks her pupils 
“Why” and “How” and “What for.” 

This subtle change of interrogatives 
reveals in a flash the true differences 
between old and new schools. Both 
still put the responsibility on the 
pupil. But the old method with its 
“Whats” and “Wheres” addressed its 
demand to a pupil’s memory. The new 
school with its “Whys” and “Hows” 
addresses itself to a pupil’s reasoning 
powers. The new school is bringing 
up children to think and work for 
themselves. The old school brought 
up children to work under pressure 
only and to develop “electric calcula- 
tor” type minds. 


April, 1934 


Perhaps some day we shall have 
talking pictures that will reveal Amer- 
ica’s “new schools” as vividly as John 
Barrymore in Topaze revealed the old 
traditional school which American 
education has in the last 25 years 


abandoned. 





Organization of Teacher 
Placement Offices 


@ THE men in charge of the appoint- 

ment bureau offices of the colleges 
and universities of Illinois have or- 
ganized themselves into an association 
known as the Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation of Illinois Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The purpose of this Associ- 
ation is to enable the colleges and 
universities to serve better the schools 
of Illinois by helping administrative 
officers and boards of education to 
secure the right type of teachers for 
particular situations. This Associa- 
tion has adopted a code of ethics 
which is to serve as a guide in estab- 
lishing proper relations between the 
colleges and to stimulate the highest 
type of professional relationship 
among the colleges. 

At present there are about thirty 
schools in Illinois preparing teachers. 
Each school has valuable information 
about its graduates relative to scholar- 
ship, experience, kind of training, per- 
sonality, and other facts needed when 
a candidate for a teaching position is 
being considered. This information 
is available to any officials considering 
applicants for teaching positions. 
Since teaching salaries are low, school 
officials can use the services of this 
Association at a distinct saving to the 
candidate. 

Schools of this Association aim to 
keep in contact with their graduates 
and are in a position to recommend 
experienced people. Teachers in the 
field should avail themselves of the 
privilege of keeping their registration 
with the Appointment Bureaus up-to- 
date. The Association has no desire to 
move teachers until they are ready for 
advancement. 

Such an organization can do much 
to improve the services offered by the 
colleges and universities in Illinois 
and it deserves the support of school 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion. The officers of the Association 
are: L. W. Williams, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; J. W. Carrington, 
vice-president, Illinois State Normal 
University; J. E. Thomas, secretary- 
treasurer, Illinois Wesleyan. 
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